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THE UNION MUTUAL OF MAINE 


The Result of the Special Examination of Five State Cone 


The five insurance commissioners—those of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Illinois, New York, and Ohio—who 
have been for several weeks engaged in making a tho 
rough examination of the affairsof the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Companv of Maine, have completed 
their work and published their report. Tney pronounce 
the Company to be “ safe and solvent under the laws of 
any State in the Union.” Following is the full text of 
the report: 

We, the undersigned. commissioners and spperinten 
dents of insurance, having made an exhaustive exami 
nation into the condition and affairs of the Union Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company of Maine, certify as fol 
lows: 

That in and after 1873,the Company was in possession 
of a large amount of loans upon real estate situated in 
various States. Avery considerable part of this it was 
obliged tov foreclose and buy in for the protection of its 
interests. In 1876it was found necessary to reduce the 
former appraisements upon its real estate, in orier to 
conform to the then values of property, and to throw 
out worthless assets, which had long been carried upon 
its books. On December 31, 1876, the Hon. Joshua Nye, 
insurance commissioner of Maine, and the Hon. Ste 
phen H. Khodes, insurance commissioner of Massachu 
setts, made an examination of said Company, and 
found it to be solvent upon the severest basis of mor 
tality and interest assumed by any State laws as per 
their report dated March 3, 1877. At the end of 1877 the 
assets were still further marked down upon the books 
of the Company by order of the Board of Directors. 
From that time the property of the Company has in 
creased steadily in value and productiveness. Much of 
this real estate has been sold at advantageous prices, 
and turned into marketable securities. In the report 
tor December 31, 1876, the Company was possessed of 
real estate amounting to $556,890.30. In 1877, this had 
increased to $1,227,941.77. In 1878, to $1,934,816.70. In 
1879, to $2,268,828.52, and in 1880, to $2,470,003.41, by 
reason of the foreclosure of mortgages made prior to 
July, 1876, through which the Company obtained title 
to the property. After this, this item decreased to the 
amount found by us in the statement herewith submit 
ted, by reason of the sales of said property. In making 
our examination, we have selected Decembcr 31, 1883, 
for the purpose of a financial statement, as being the 
most convenient on account of its corresponding with 
the close of tne fiscal year of the Company, and with 
the date of annual statement made toinsurance depart 
ments. 

We bave caused a careful regppraisement of all the 
real estate owned or loaned upon by the Company, by 
independent persons thoroughly acquainted therewith, 
and residing in the vicinity, selected as far as practi 
cable by the insurance departments of the several States 
in which the property is located. The abstracts of 
titles have been examined by attorneys appointed by the 
departments of Maine, New York, and Ohio, severally, 
and by attorneys in Chicago. The greater part of the 
outstanding mortgages are upon real estate sold by the 
Company for part cash and annual and semi-annual 
instalments for the Valance. The payment of these tn 
stailments increases the security from year to year. 
The overdue interest and rents of the Company are 
small, with the exception of the sum accrued upona 
single mortgage of large amount, which has been in liti 
gation for several years. Agents’ balances are very 
small, showing that the Company has its agency system 
wellin hand. Bonds are exacted for the faithful per 
formance of duty, and ageuts are required to deposit 
their collections daily to the order of thé Company, in 
banks designated for that purpose. The amount of 
liens upon future premiums, as for commission on out 
standing business, is quite moderate. 

The vonds and stocks owned and loaned upon have 
been inspected and found to be in possession of the 
Company, with the exception of bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 deposited with the Government of Canada: 
$100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of the State of 
Maine, and $10,000 with the Treasurer of the State of 








Virginia, certificates of which deposits have been s 
cured from the several officers having istody of the 
same. In every instance it was found that the Con 
pany had paid for said bonds and ha bsol 
shipthereof. It is worthy 


remark that there are ho 





defaulting securities in nttr list. The ish 
claimed to be in the Com, Nee cond sited tn 
banks was found as repres evisters of pol 
cies issued by the Company Claimed ¢ 
have ceased have been carefu into and 
checked from its organization to ua nitot 
correct, The policies outstanding hav \ 


seriatim, both upon the basis of the 4 yx 
aries’ table of mortality and the 44y per cert 
table. 

The Company commenced business in 1849. From that 
period to date it has paid to polices 
obligation incumbent upon it to the amount of 8° 
164,6°1,and has received from policyholders ¢ 
O17, and has now on hand for policyholders @o.202.084 
10, The total expenses of management of the Company 
in IN76 were $654,408.4 


$266,667.07 


holders every legal 


.andin the vear LSS3 they wer 

We find that the gross salaries to oMcers 
and office employees paid in 1876 were $72,500.85, and 
for 1883, $41,971.61, Prior to August 1, IS76, the vearly 
salaries paid to officers alone were S38 In ISS 

they were $21,500. A large part of the expenses has 
been incurred by reason of the care of the expensive 
real estate owned, upon which considerable 
ments have been mad 

The cross interest and rent rece ipts are tn excess of 
the amount required upon the reinsurance reserves, ac 
cording to the legal standards of the several States 

The mortality experienced is less than that id 
for by the tables upon which the premiums have been 
calculated, and indicates that the risks have been we 
selected. The premium receipts show a margin 
loading upon the gross amount, above that required by 
a net valuation of 24 percent. This is about the usual 
percentage exacted by conservative life insurance 
panies. 

From 1877 the surplus of the Company has steadily 
increased, notwithstanding that each vear the dividen 
to policyholders has been augmented, and that the dis 
bursements have frequently exceeded the income 
This is partially due to the res 
real estate has increased in value,and that the disburse 
ments have reduced liabilities to a greater 
the sum expended, and the further fact t 


considerabie gain in every life insurance company fr 
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the discontinuance of policies, all of which cannot ap 
pear in the ordinary accounts of rece! and sburs 


ments. A large part of these disburser 
made in paying off and discounting maturir n 
ments. An unusual proportion of the Company's bus 


























ness Was written upon endowment policies 

The books have been found in admirable nd t 
and the system such as by reason of checks and a 
ter-checks to redt the chances of error t a min 
mum, and to place an tInidiv ial respons ty t n 
each department. It has en the habit of the : 
pany to make a statement of its at tl niof 
each month, including an exact calculation of its re 
insurance reserve, deferre } tstanding premi s 
and other items of assets and liabilities. The securities 
and accounts have been inted and audited quarterly 
by acommittee of the directors 

In making this examination nothing has been taken 
for granted, and every item of assets and liability has 
been exnaustively ser r Toa uplish this a 
force of nine persons was employed, exclusively of 


appraisers of property and search 





wf titles All or 
dimary and many extraordinary means of checking the 


correctness of our cx 





were ¢€ 





‘ t loved, and 
there can be no reasonadle doubt of their accuracy. 
All items in the nature of contingent aesets, such as 
accrued and overdue interest, outstanding and deferred 
premiums, and of Mabilities, such as death claims, ma 
tured endowments, outstanding dividends, etec.. have 
been thoroughly investigated 


Premium notes have 
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Total Habilities on policyholders’ ac 


nt 
Surplu un polleyholders’ account 

Surplus by New York standard, 8715, 

Fotal $6,252,684 


February Ist, 184 


ORAMANDFL SMITH, 





Insurance Commissioner of Maine. 


OLIVER PILLSBURY, 

Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire 

CHAS, A. SWIGERT, 

Auditor and ex officio Insurance Comm’r of Iilinots, 
MICHAEL SHANNON, 

Deputy Superintendent New York Insurance Dep't. 
CHARLES H. MOORE, 

Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid ta any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a saub- 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. gate 
| No devtation.] 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line - 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with —+ 
choice of page, $27. — 
A page (3 columns), $60 cach insertion; with 
hotce of position, $80. a 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as im 
15 





far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— = 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 
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The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
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50 cents each. 
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EK VES Fitted with freper Glasses. Field, 
_ Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H.W ALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Cc atalogues by enclosing stamp. _Estab lished 1840. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior pocenatias, aes Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained G 


Pork. 








ete. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
T. B. Stewart @ Co... 75 W. . Twenty- third St.. N.Y. 


V J. McPHERSO: V, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufac turer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Proyesstonal. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, poten 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
a» yer Decoration and “al Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 


F 
M 


Ave., 
ry. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


«iven. CHARLKS G, BARTLETT, Principal. 

] on SISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
vA Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seclye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford 


INDIANA, Terre Haute, , 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. 


INSTITUTE. 
THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
YOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. . 


No, 68 Chestnut Street. 
Tutor for Har- 


Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HARLES W. STONE, 


vard. Home pupils received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7T UTE 0f TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Tapmnecring, Che 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’ 


FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
AT year of her English and Classical Family and 


Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
eation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
ISS PUTNAM ofened the eighteenth 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 18 Boylston Pl. 
| agen Bpe ys TION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology Private oe hool 
LBERT HAL E, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
"THE THAVER ACADEMY. — College 
pre ps aratory and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Mé aster. 
MASS+CHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
ME, JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 


Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
lars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

. KNAPP’S HOME 
L Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school 
September 1. 

MASSAC ry FE TTs, Quincy. 


year begins 


gees a ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
L January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


Massacuusetts, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A a nected 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

nap plication. GEORGE F, MILLS, Prine ipal.— 


[ 


Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Address the Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 


and 





MICHIGAN, , Orchard Lake. 
J ICHIGAN MILITARY 
Z ~—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. ; 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English ana 
French Boarding and Day School for “Young La- 
dies. One hour from New Y ork, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 


ACADEMY. 


SCHOOL for | 


; New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. ‘ 

“OUNTRY HOME. — small family, 

y without children, offer a good home and best of 
eare for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer 


ences. Address Box: »» Nanuet, N. 
NEW YORK, Salem. 
‘7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


Four instruc tors. 


School for 14 boys under 14. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 2 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum, 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M.. President. 
New York, U 
RS. PIA 7 7 "'s SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883, Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

ISS ANABLE’S English and French 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue 


VERMONT. Burlington. 
iv SAUVEUR'S COLLEGE OF LAN- 

guages has been removed from Amherst, Mass., 
to Burlington, Vt. The NINTH SESSION of the College 
will be held at the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BUR 
LINGTON, VT., and will begin Monday, July 7. The 
Programme may be had, after April first, at the book 
stores of F. W. Christern, New York ; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; John Wanam: “¢ r, Philade Iphia ; Robert C'arke 
& Ca.. Cincinnati: and will be sent to applicants by 
P a A. N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa., or by Dr. L. Sauveur, Burlington, Vt. 
GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 

1 TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School 
Youn ‘epee Address H. G. HILKEN Box 138, 

Baltimore. M 

E ROCK W. ay 2 1CHERS' AGE NC y, 
Times Building, Chic ago, will suppl superinten: 


dents grade teachers, § 
tral, ‘Western, and Sout 


Wants. 


’ O LADIES, EXPERIENCED IN 
European travel, desire to take charge of young 
ladies who wish to complete their education in travel- 
ling abroad, at nees given and required. 
\ddress *P. O. Box No. 1715, Philadelphia. 


South. 


pe cialists with positions in Cen- 
nern States fore ensuing year. 


The Great Winter Resort of the . 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe: 
open all the year;acc ‘ommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com 
fortable beds, notable characteristics. Only Health 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medicated, Hot Sea 
and Fresh Water Baths (recently instituted at a cost o 
$20,000). Terms reasonable. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. H. PHCBUS, Proprietor. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily dl- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION. 


By its 





I have a positive remedy for the above disease. 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, bave been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, tc gether with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. ‘Give Express and P. O. address. 

_ Dk. Tt. A. SLOCUM, | 181 Pearl | Street. New York. 


/* any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number ot children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove inv aluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1884 
The Week 
The eek, 


Tue Democratic caucus on Tuesday did not 
impose the Morrison bill on the faithful in 


an absolutely compulsory manner. Some 


concessions were made to the right of  pri- 
vate judgment and the wishes of constituents 
But it is difficult to say exactly what the final 
result was. The J/era/d thinks it was a de 

feat of the tariff reformers. The 77mes main 
tuins that it was ‘‘ nothing,” or meaning 
less. The Zrii ¢ says that the party in 
the House stands now just where it did before 
the caucus was held. What the Sw thinks 
is, however, of more importance than what 
any of them think, and the & evidently 
thinks there Was some meaning in the result, 
and is much displeased with it, for it inti 
mates that in the matter of Democratic blun 
dering there is nothing worse to come. This 
indicates, of course, that, in the Swi’s eye, the 
tariff reformers have achieved some sort of suc 

cess. To the outside observer what apparently 
happened was, that the Morrison bill was not 
repudiated ; that its consideration as a Demo- 
cratic measure was determined en that Demo 
crats might oppose or criticise it, but that in 
doing so they were to be under a moral obli 
gation to remember that the m ijority of the 
party approved of it. In order to appease the 
non-whiskey States of the South, Mr. Morr 
son has offered to reduce the tax on tobacco, 
and also that on applejack and peachjack, o1 
whatever the alcoholic product be called which 
is obtained by distillation from peaches, 


The prote ctionists at Washington are gloat 
ing over the chances of a Democratic ‘* split’ 
on the Tariff Bill, and are trying to frighten 
Messrs. Carlisle and Morrison by remindin 
them of 1860, and the trouble that discord in 
the ranks on another point then entailed. 
This is merely the old ** harmony” dodge 
in a new and ridiculous shape. Year after 
year it bas prevented the Democrats from 
taking a positive stand in favor of any 
reform in which the public is interested 
For the sake of ‘‘harmony” they have 
stultified themselves with regard to free trad 
and civil-service reform, and every other im 
portant question that has come up since the 
war; and as a result they have got neither 
** harmony ” nor oftices; while the Republi 
cans have had the most terrible dissensions 
inside the party, and vet bave managed t 
carry the country with them every four years 


1° 


The Democrats who, like Mr. Morrison and 


Mr. Carlisle, have some political ideas, are 
evidently sickened with *‘ harmony,” and are 
beginning to wonder whether a good dose of 
discord might not do th party some good 
We believe they are right, and that, if they 
do split on the tariff, the free-trade secti 
of the party will be able to 1] 


} } ' oo 
ON UECHR De4re 





after to the dav of the split as the birthday of 
1 real Democrati party The fact is, that 
i party without discord cannot long retain its 
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who had died within the United States, and an 
expression of sympathy with the German peo- 
ple for whom he had been an honorable repre- 
sentative,” it would have been well to have 
confined it to those lines, in which case there 


would have been no Lasker incident to lacerate | 


our feelings afterwards. The original resolu 
tions were the product of a total want of sys- 
tem in the matter of giving expression to the 
views of the House. The lesson which Prince 
Bismarck in his unfeeling way has taught us, 
will not be without its value if it leads to 
greater carefulness in confining the opinions 
which we send abroad under official seal 
strictly to the subject in hand. Turn it as we 
will, it is humiliating to acknowledge, as the 
House has been forced to acknowledge, that 
it said something more than it intended to in 
the first instance. If the practice of the hari- 
kari were in vogue, Mr. Ochiltree might well 
avail himself of its privileges. 





It is difficult to feel much sympathy for the 
Republicans of Congress in their steadily in- 
creasing perplexities with Keifer. The two 
investigations which have been made in re- 
gard to his performances with a stenographer 
and a newspaper correspondent have resulted 
in showing that nearly all of the worst things 
said about him were true. The committees 
are in great trouble about the revelations, 
and are likely to lack the necessary courage 
to report them plainly to the House. 
So far as the case of the stenographer is con- 
cerned, there has never been any doubt about 
the nature of Keifer’s proceedings in that. 
He forced a faithful employee of the House 
to resign op the eve of adjournment, in order 
that his own nephew might be put in the place 
and might draw the vacation salary which the 
other man had earned. The investigation has 
not only established this fact beyond dispute, 
but it has shown also that in order to escape the 
odium of his acts, Keifer has not hesitated 
to make statements which have been refuted 
by documentary evidence in the form of let- 
ters in his own handwriting. In reference to 
the dispute with a newspaper correspondent, 
the case is not quite so clear, but it is clear 
enough to show that Keifer is a statesman 
who resorts to methods which few public 
men would care to stoop to. If he had not 
been ‘‘ vindicated” by the Republicans at the 
opening of the present session, when he was 
given the complimentary nomination for 
Speaker as an answer to the assaults of a 
‘‘venal press,” it would be much easier for 
them to dispose of him now. As it is, how- 
ever, they will probably endeavor to carry 
their self-imposed burden with as few groans 
as possible. 





The principal event of last week in the busi- 
ness world was a further ‘‘ cut ” in east-bound 
freight rates, or rather two such cuts, which 
have brought the figures down to 15 cents per 
100 pounds for grain, with corresponding re- 


ductions on provisions and miscellaneous pro- | 


duce. As these cuts had no perceptible effect 
on the stock market, or on the grain market, 
or on the export trade, it was at once con- 
cluded that the actual rates for some time back 
had been as low as the new cut rates, if not 
lower. 
from Chicago which says that actual grain 





| 


This view is confirmed by a telegram | 


rates are twelve cents per hundred pounds, or 


three cents below the newly published rate. 
It is expected that Commissioner Fink will 
make a further reduction within a few days. 
Indeed, it is now a matter of life and death 
to the Trunk-Line Pool to put an end to 
secret cutting, and the only means of de- 
fence left is to make the public rate as low 
as the lowest private rate. The Financial 
Chronicle furnishes figures going to show that 
at fifteen cents per hundred the railroads do 
not get back first cost, but this is by no means 
clear (as the Chronicle acknowledges), since 
its calculation is based upon the ascertained 
cost per ton-mile of carrying all freight, 


through and local, and not upon that of | 


through-freight alone. 
any decisive opinion on this matter it is 


necessary to know also how much it costs a | 


road to let half of its rolling-stock lie idle. 





General trade remains in the same torpid 
condition as before. The course of the grain 
and provision markets has been downward, 
that of dry goods, iron, and general merchan- 
dise stationary. Some faint symptoms of im- 
provement in the weather have been hailed 
as the harbinger of the long-deferred spring 
trade. Indeed, if we are to have any spring 
trade at all this year, it must come very soon. 
It seems to be the common opinion that we have 
reached ‘‘ hard pan,” that prices cannot go 
lower, and that the weak concerns have been 
nearly all weeded out. The record of business 
failures remains about the same as before, show- 
ing a continuous drizzle of small suspensions, 
The demand for a new bankruptcy law is natu- 
rally increasing, and the inaction of Congress 
upon this subject is by many considered to be 
one of the contributing causes of the existing 
dulness. Business on the Stock Exchange 
has apparently reached its minimum. Com- 
mission houses are scarcely making office ex- 
penses. The investment demand of the pub- 
lic is confined almost exclusively to bonds. 
Nevertheless, prices have been well sustained, 
and there is a general feeling that any change 
from this time forward must be for the better. 





The resumption of gold shipments on a 
moderate scale is not a circumstance to excite 
alarm, but rather the contrary. The money 
market has been for a long time in a state of 
congestion. If money can be used to better 
advantage in London than here it will go 
there, and ought to go there, till an equi- 
librium is established. If fifteen or twenty 
millions of gold were exported it would 
tend to advance the prices of commodities in 
England, and to lower them here, so that new 
life might be put into our sluggish trade in 
grain, cotton, and provisions. 





The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s opinions 
on any current topic are sure to be facetious, 
and are often, but not always, instructive. 
When he says that ‘‘a tariff with incidental 
protection is like beefsteak with incidental 
strychnine,” we perceive that he has hit tbe 
nail on the head. But when he says that a 
Presidential candidate ought to be jovial, and 
that jovial men are commonly “‘big-bellied 
and big-chested,” and that here Senator Sher- 
man and Senator Edmunds are found wanting, 


Before announcing | 





‘* having able heads with shad bellies,” we can 
only say that he has added new terrors to the 
political arena. It is interesting, however, 
to know that Mr. Beecher prefers Mr. Arthur 
as a candidate this year, regardless of his 
qualifications as a story-teller or his measure 
around the waist. He thinks that General 
Sherman could be elected, although his wife 
is a Catholic, and that his standing by 
his wife under the disadvantage of her be- 
ing a Catholic is very much in his favor. 
An alluring hint was given by Mr. Beecher to 
the Herald interviewer that he ‘‘ could name 
a ticket for the Democracy that would carry 
the country without a doubt.” But he de- 
clined firmly to render the Democracy the 
service of naming it. 





The testimony thus far taken as to the 
Ottman compromise throws no additional 
light on the connection of Mr. Richard 
Crowley with it—though this isa most im- 
portant matter. The main facts are undis- 
puted. Ottman’s money was, by a compro- 
mise, divided between the Government and 
the lawyers, the lawyers getting the lion’s 
share. In this Mr. Crowley had a hand, 
and what it would be worth the while of 
the Investigating Committee to find out is, 
whether he acted for Ottman or the Govern. 
ment, or, as has been alleged, for both sides 
at once; and if the last, how it happened 
that a Government officer could stand in such 
a relation to an offender against the Govern- 
ment, whom the Government was prosecut- 


ing. 


The late Sir Edward Archibald’s nephew 
has written to the London Telegraph that his 
uncle never fora moment supposed that the 
Thurlow Weed Barnes ‘‘ Benjamin ” letter 
was written by Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, and 
adds cruelly that what Mr. Barnes found in the 
Thurlow Weed collection was only a copy after 
all. This, the Tribune truly remarks, leaves 
Mr. Barnes ‘‘in a sorry plight,” for he said 
that he had ample evidence of the genuineness 
of the document as the production of the 
Southern Senator. But it ought to have said 
something complimentary about the remark- 
able process of reasoning by which Mr. 
Barnes met the objections offered to his dis- 
covery ab extra. That was a very neat bit of 
dialectics, which must always remain a com- 
fort to him. 








The bill extending and making mandatory 
in cities of over 20,000 population the State 
Civil-Service Act is now before the Senate. 
The police force was exempted from its 
operation in the Assembly on the motion 
of Mr. Husted, who compared the police, 
somewhat ludicrously, to an army. It is an 
army in so far as it obeys the orders of a 
commanding officer and is drilled and dis- 
ciplined; but it differs from an army in the 
very important facts that anybody can leave 
it when he pleases ; that its duties enable its 
members to live with their families in one 
spot ; that they enjoy what few other func- 
tionaries in this country, except the United 
States Judges, enjoy, a life tenure—being 
only removable after trial ; that they receive 
what is, for this class of men, splendid pay, 
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such as no other police force receives, besides 
being pensioned when superannuated, and hav 


| 


ing a handsome compensation paid to their | 


families in case of death. It differs from 
every army in the world, too, in being com- 
manded by a board of obscure local politi- 
cians—which is perhaps the most important 
difference of all—who are chosen for the ex- 
press purpose of making the force what it 
ought not to be, a partisan body. It would 
never occur to any human being to put 
Steves, Sids, Joes, or Jimmies at the head 
of a police force for any other reason. 





We have no fault to find, however, with the 
pay or tenure of the police. What we do find 
fault with is the way in which it is governed, 
and in which admission to it is obtained. 
We know that certain formal precautions 


now surround its recruitment, but, like the | 


old Federal pass examination, these are 
a complete sham as a defence against fa 


voritism and political corruption. For no | 


branch of the public service is the safe- 
guard of competitive examination more ne 
cessary. Every honest man in this city, of 
the proper physique and character, ought to 
have as fair achance of entering the force as 
any other man, whether he have a politician 
to back him or not, and the city is entitled 
to the services of the best men to be had. 
But so thoroughly is the force impregnated 
with the foul influence known in this city 
as ‘‘politics,” that even if the competitive 
system were established to-morrow, and all 
future appointments severed from partisan 
and personal influences, it would take many 
years to purge the force and bring it up toa 
satisfactory standard of efficiency. We can 
not begin a day too soon, and the change 
will certainly be made, and probably before 
very long. The O’Briens and Husteds may 
as well make up their minds to that. The 
people of this State have at last begun to 
turn their attention to the best means of get 
ting decent administrative service, and they 
are going to have it. 


The bill deprivirg Mr. Edson of authority 
tomake any appointments of beads of de- 
partments running over into the next Mayor’s 
term has passed the Senate, and will, no 
doubt, pass the Assembly. It applies to the 
Comptroller, the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and the Corporation Counsel, and will 
prevent any Kelly-Edson deals as to those 
offices. The bill provides that any one who 
is appointed by the present Mayor shall go 
out of office on February 1, 1885, and that 
the new Mayor (to be elected next fall) 
shall appoint successors, who shall hold of 
fice for the terms during which the officials 
whom they succeed would otherwise have 
held office. The act is to take effect im 
mediately, and all acts and parts of acts in 
consistent with it are repeaied. We mention 
this because the bill making the Comptroller 
elective, now in the Governor's bands, 
appears to be inconsistent with it. Should 
the Governor sign the Comptroller 
ship bill to-day, and afterwards sign 
this bill requiring the new Mayor to appoint 
a Comptroller, the later act will apparently 
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override the former. This result, however, 
would not follow if the appointment bill were 
to receive his signature first. We presume 
that Messrs. Roosevelt and Gibbs and the 
Committee of Fifty-three may be relied upon 
to prevent their scheme of reform from being 
impaired by accidents of this nature 


There are now pending at least three dif 
ferent measures which affect the Mayor's 


power of removal: the two mentioned 
above, and a third giving the Mayor absolute 
powerof removal. All three seem to trench 
upon the existing provision of law, making it 
impossible to get any heads of departments out 
of office without a ‘‘ hearing,” which experi 
ence shows means a lawsuit. Now it is of 


the most extreme importance that the 
new legislation shall be so plain and distinct 
that there can be no room for dispute about 
it, and no chance for litigation. A judge with 
an injunction ora mandamus is always the 
last hope of an custed city politician, and this 
time he ought to be ‘‘ bounced” out of the 
courts as well as out of his offices 





When Mr. Isaac H. Bromley took the edi 
torship of the Commercial Advertiser with a 
view of making it decent and respectable, we 
pronounced the task a herculean one, which 
would probably prove more than he was equal 
to. Our forebodings turned out to be correct, 
for in a few weeks he abandoned the attempt 
in despair. The evil was too deep-seated to be 
eradicated by any editorship however good 
It was plain that nothing short of a change of 
proprietorship would suffice, if any change 
would suffice. This change has now been ef 
fected, and the experiment will be tried in 
complete freedom from the debasing intluences 
which have so long surrounded the paper. The 
new conductors are young and ardent,and have 
high aims, and may be able to cleanse the Au 
gean stable. We sincerely hope they will; but 
they have still to reckon with the old subserib 
ers, Who will probably be much tried by any 
thing in the nature of reform. They liked 
the blackguard, flippant, ignorant, silly, vena), 
and mendacious old Advertiser: will they put 
up in its stead with a “first-class newspaper 
in all respects—political, literary, artistic, and 
commercial "—such as the new proprietors 
Perhaps they will, but 
we fear that the present managers will have, 
in order to hold them, to rely largely on th 
fact that now that the old Adrertiser is gone 


now promise us ? 


there is absolutely nothing quite as bad in 
New York journalism to fall back upon 
They will have to read a better evening paper 
than they were used to, 


or go without any 


The use of the rev Iver among women to 
right the wrongs done them by men is, of 
course, encouraged by the attitude of juries 
towards women in general and especially 
towards murderesses. On Saturday two mur- 
ders were committed by women with pistols, 
and in both cases the murderesses seem to have 
armed themselves in advance, ‘‘just like’ a male 
murderer. In Hazleton, Penn., Mrs. Thomas 
Rees, ‘‘driven to desperation by the taunts and 
jeers * of Mrs.Simmons, of whom she was jea 
lous, suddenly pulled out a pistol,and with it 
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killed an innocent bystander, who was unwise 
enough to undertake to save Mrs Simmons’s 
life. On the same day, in Syracuse in this State 


Mrs. William Ransier killed Mr. Adam Sutter 


with whom she bad had a good deal of trouble 

and in this case, too, she seems to have 
armed herself in advance with an ev to 
whatever might turn uj; Is it customary for 
women to carry pistols It might be worth 
while to tind out in such cases Where th tol 
had been concealed up to the moment of use 

Isthe ‘‘hip-pocket " coming into vogue ar g 


women for this purposs 





The Parnellites have apparently hit upen a 
new mode of resistance to the Gover 
Which is hkely to give some troul l 
Repression of Crina Act) onables 
Lieutenant to station extra policeme: 
claimed districts in which murders 
rages have becn committ d ial TLLp Ne he 
cost of them on the taxpayers, which thes 
row advised by Mr. Parnell not to pay. and 
the Limerick Common Council seem to have 
begun the war bv refusing ¢ “vo oa 
mandamus direcung them to levy the rat 
The object of the law is, of irse. 1 , S¢ 
the tendency of the people of tt loca 
ties in which crimes are committed, to shield 
the crim . either tl s¥Vinpathy or 
fear. The remedy is a legitimate one enough 
and is effleacious, but the proposed resist 
ince l t shows the t? ‘ } z 
consti eeu a ad | I s & i 
ment Phe cost of extra yy t disturbed 
fistrict ought to be i v the dist self 
but if the tax has tye posed bv an outside 
authority regarded by the people as hostile, it 
ought not to have to be levied bv a ( mon 
Council The rule f th strot hand i 
rarely be tained thr rh half me 


The mast curious thing in the news from 
the Sudan, which is so varied and contradi 
1,4 


tory, is the disappearance from it of the old 


t ' 
origina), and genuine prophet the Mahdi, and 
the substitution of Osman Digna, who was at 
first spoken of as the Mahdi’s lieutenant, but 
is now treated as a principal who does what he 
pleases, and is accountable to nobody. There 
is probably just as much exaggeration in the 
stories about him as there was in the stories 
about the Mahdi. His force was multiplied by 
three or four, and his sanctity in the eyes of 
his followers probably doubled It would 
appear now that he is not subdued,and refuses 
to make terms; butas lopgas he cannot be pur 
sued there is no reason why he should make 
terms. The British have no force capable 
of following him ipto the desert. He will 
probably make it difficult, at least, to 
open communication between Suakim and 
Khartum by way of Berber, but the mak- 
ing of communication difficult for all stran 
gers is, and has been from time immemorial, 
the business of the desert tribes. Some of 
them get'their livelihood, or a considerable part 
of it, inthis way. The probabilities seem to be 
pow that Osman will barass the British with 
a small force, but will not risk another action, 
and that three or four months hence there will 
be a reaction in England against the ‘‘for- 
ward” policy in the Sudan, as there was 
against the forward policy in Afghanistan. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. | 


(WepNeEspay, March 1%, to TvEspay, March 25, 1884, 
inclusive 
DOMESTIC. 
A CONFERENCE of the Democratic free-trade 
leaders in Congress was held on Friday, and as 
a result, later in the day, a call was issued for 
a caucus to be held on Tuesday night, to con- 
sider the Morrison Tariff Bill. 

The caucus was attended by all but ten mem 
bers, and the following resolution adopted by 
114 to 57, after a lony debate: ‘* That the bill 
commonly known as the Morrison Tariff Bill 
shall be taken up for consideration at the 
earliest practicable day, and reasonable time 
for debate allowed thereon; and, after such 
debute, that a bill be passed for the reduction 
of duties and wartariff t»xes; tbat the 
adoption of this resolution shall not be con- 
sidered binding in controlling the individual 
action of Democrats, except to the extent that 
each member may feel that he ought to be in 
fluenced by the express'd opinion of the ma- | 
jority of his associates.”” A resolution offered 
o Mr. Carlisle was then adopted (88 to 57), as 
follows: ‘‘ That in order to reconcile conflict 
ing opinions and tosecure legislation reducing 
taxation, the plan for the reduction of taxes 
at the present session of Congress shall em 
brace a provision repealing all internal-reve 
nue taxes on tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and 
special taxes connected therewith, and also 
reducing the tax on brandy distilled from | 
fruits to ten cents per gallon; provided, that 
such repeal and reduction shall not be made 
except in connection with a reduction of tariff 
duties.” The large vote against the first reso 
lution is considered an indication that the 
Morrison Tariff Bill cannot be adopted. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs | 
reported on Wednesday its resolutions ou the | 
Lasker matter. Atter calling attention to the 
fact that the previous resolution was intended | 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of an | 

| 
| 
i 


eminent foreign statesman, they recite: ‘That 
the House, having no official concern with the 
relations between the executive and legislative 
branches of the German Government,does not | 
deem it requisite to its dignity to criticise the | 
manner of the reception of the resolutions, or | 
the circumstances which prevented their | 
reaching their destination after they had been | 
communicated through the proper channels 
to the German Government.” Mr. Ochiltree, | 
of Texas, the mover of the original resolution, | 
opposed them, and delivered a eulogy of | 
Lasker and a severe criticism of Bismarck. | 
The resolutions were tinally adopted without | 
adivision. The House then adopted resolu- | 
tions cordially reciprocating the wishes of the | 
Liberal Union of the German Parliament for | 
the closer union of the two nations,and recog- 
nizing their graceful appreciation of its sympa- | 
thy with those who mourn the death of Edward | 
Lasker. | 

Senator Vance (Dem., N. C.), in a minority | 
report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 
submitted on Monday, expresses the opinion | 
that Germany has aright to exclude Ameri- | 
can hog products on the ground that they are | 
unwholesome, if she deems it proper, and that | 
this Government is not justified in impeaching | 
her motives. ‘‘Ifit be true,” continues the 
report, ‘‘that our pork is to any extent un- 
wholesome, we should endeavor, by a rigid 
system of inspection, to remove the cause of 
the complaint. If it be true that fear of tri- 
chinosis is only a pretext, and that the real 
reason for excluding our hog products is the 
desire to protect their own producers, then we 
are the last people on earth who ought to com- 
plain. After surrounding ourselves for more 
than twenty years witha protective tariff wall 
so high as to exclude virtually all the products 
of Germany which compete with ours, it is 
rather late for us to advocate retaliation 
against a government Which merely follows 
our example.” s 

In the House, on Thursday, the seat of Mr. 
Mayo, Readjuster, of Virginia, was given to 
Mr, Garrison, Democrat 


| dence Journal Republican ring. 


| cratic ticket 
| Thomas W. 


| The sense of the 


| night by a vote of 18 to 7. 


The House refused on Monday to pass a 
bill appropriating $300,000 to save New Or 
leans from the danger of a flood on account of 


| a breach in the levees; yeas 90, nays 115. The 


resolution was referred, after debate, to the 
Committee on Appropriaticns. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, a bill was pass 
ed, yeas 42, nays 13, which makes the salaries 


| of all United States District Judges $5,000 


per annum, and prohibits them from appoint 
ing to position in their courts relatives within 
the degree of first cousin. 

It is believed that Justice Miller of the Su 
preme Court is a candidate for the Republi 
can Presidential nomination, and that he has 
considerable support in Lowa. 

Ex-Secretary George M. Robeson has writ 
ten aletterto James G. Blaine, congratulating 
him on his chances of receiving the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination, and urging 
him to press forward for the victory which he 
predicts is to be won at Chicago. Robe 
son promises Blaine bis hearty support. 

The Boston Advertiser bas been making a 


| canvass among the Republicans of Massachu 


setts. Two hundred and eighty replies were 
received. For first choice Edmunds receives 
198 votes; Arthur, 538; Blaine, 19; General 
Sherman, 3; Lincoln, 4; and Hawley, 3. 

The Rhode Island Democratic State Con- 
vention on Wednesday, atter several ballots, 
nominated George H. Corliss (the candidate 


of the Independent Republicans) for Gover- 


nor. This was a move to break the Provi- 
Mr. Corliss 
refused the nomination. A straight Demo 
was then nominated, with 
Segar for Governor and Col. 
Amasa Sprague for Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Republicans on Thursday renominated 
the present State officers. 

There was a lively time in the State Assem 
bly on Wednesday when the defeated City 
Civil-Service Reform Bill was taken from 
the table for reconsideration. A motion 
to reconsider the bill was passed, by 79 to 32. 
House was taken on tbe 
ruling of the Speaker that the bill could not 
be amended on reconsideration, and he was 
overruled. 


Civil-Service Law compulsory in cities of 20,- 


| 000 inhabitants and over, and exempting per 


sons now in office, the police departments of 
all cities, and also all employees for whose 
proper action the Supervisors give bonds. It 
was passed by a vote of 82 to 32. 

The bill muking the Comptroller of New 
York city elective passed the Assembly on 
Thursday with only one negative vote. 


Mr. Gibbs’s bill limiting the term of the ap- 
pointees as heads of departments by the 
present Mayor of New York to January 30, 
1885, was passed in the Senate on Monday 
On Tuesday it 
was ordered to a third reading in the Assem- 
bly. 

As a result of the recent Assembly investi- 


| gation and report, the Grand Jury on Friday 


The bill was sent to a final vote | 
| with a provision making the present State 


sale of bogus butter. They recommend a 
total prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of all butter adulterations after a given time. 
They also discovered that 200,000 out of 500,- 
000 quarts of milk furnished in New York 
daily in 1882 were watered or skim milk. 
They recommend the appointment of a State 
inspector of milk. Accompanying the report 
was a bill prohibiting, under a penalty of 
$200 or six months’ imprisonment, the sale of 
adulterated milk, keeping cows for the pro- 
duction of milk in an unhealthy condition, or 
diluting milk with water. 

The New Jersey Assembly on Monday eve- 
ning passed a resolution asking Congress to 
pass a bill ‘‘to prohibit the importation and 
the migration of foreigners and aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform labor in the 
United States.” 

The delegation of representative cattle men 
from Chicago in Washington during the week 
say: ‘‘ There is not a single case ot foot-and 
mouth disease in this country, and there prob- 
ably has not been any. Such is the experience 
of men who have had practical knowledge of 
the ravages of the disease in the old country. 
The disease has not the symptoms of the foot 


| and-mouth disease. The shell of the hoof does 


not come off: 


the whole foot is lost. This 
isasimple foot rot, such as is common in 
severe Winters.” 

A Louisiana member of Congress, on 
Tuesday, received a despatch from Rodney, 


Miss., which said: ‘‘ Kemp Levee gave way 
at 12:15. This makes the disaster complete, 


and the Mississippi Valley one vast inland sea. 
Congress must come to our relief and feed the 
people at once. The lofts of our gin houses 
and ftloaung rafts will be the only place of 
abode.” 

The breaking of alevee at Roberts Island, 
near Stockton, Cal., on the night of March 
18, destroyed 27,000 acres of wheat, valued 
at $500,000. 

A very destructive tornado passed through 
parts of Tennessee and Kentucky on Tues- 


| day. 


in this city handed in ten indictments—three | 


against Sheriff Alexander V. Davidson, each 
for grand larceny in the second degree ; one 
against Warden James Bowe, of Ludlow 
Street Jail, for perjury ; the rest against other 
winor officers, Alt the indicted persons were 
arrested and gave buil. 


The State Senate Committee on Public 
Health, which bas been investigating the 
adulterauons of food, made a report on Fri- 
day. They have discovered wholesale and 


| alarming adulterations of food, dangerous to 


the consumer and tending to depreciate prop- 
erty in the rural districts. Adulteration of 
butter by tallow oil, bone oil, and lard cil 
was found in almost every town and city in 
the State, and equals in amount half the pro- 
duction of natural butter. The Committee 
point out that our export butter trade 1s break- 
ing up on account of the manufacture and 


The coal troubles in the Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Wyoming, and Lackawanna regions of Penn- 
sylvania are becoming very serious. The con- 
tinued suspension of operations, and the half- 
pay plan that has been exacted by the leaders 
of the combination, are creating intense dis- 
satisfaction among all classes of mine opera- 
tors. “A secret protective association is form- 
ing. 

The Rev. Thomas Rutherford Bacon, son 
of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, who has been 
pastor of tbe Dwight Place Church in New 
Haven for three years, astonished his congre- 
gation on Sunday by suadenly resigning. He 
gave as his reason the report that bad reached 
him that his ministry was not acceptable to 
all his people. A strong effort will be made 
to have him withdraw his resignation. 

Madame Anna Bishop, ihe once famous sing- 
er, died in this city on Wednesday at the age of 
seventy. In 1831 she was married to Sir Henry 
kk. Bishop, the well-known composer and musi- 
cal director. Her career as asinger began in 
1837, and her first triumphs in conceris and 
oratorios were followed by brilliant success in 
opera. She left her husband in 1839 and made 
an extensive concert tour, visiting almost 
every country in Europe, and also this coun- 
tury and Australia. She started on her last 
tour around the world in 1875. Since its 


| completion she has lived most of the time in 


this city with hersecond husband, Mr. Martin 
Schultz, whom she married in 1858, Her 
iast appearance in public was at a concert in 
Steinway Hall about a year ago. 

George Fuller, a landscape and _ portrait 
painter of prominence, died in Boston on Fri- 
day at the age of 62. 

John J. Cisco, the well-known banker, 
died in this city on Sunday, in the 79h year 
of his age. In _ 1852, his financial ability 
caused President Pierce to appoint him As- 
sistant United States Treasurer, in charge of 
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the Sub Treasury in this city. Mr. Cisco was 
still Assistant Treasurer when the war broke 
out. Some besitation was manifested among 
the bankers and capitalists about investing in 
the first war loan. It was Mr. Cisco who 
induced them to take the loan, and after that 
there was no trouble. 

I. Saunders Irving, only surviving nephew 
of Washington Irving, died in Washington 
on Sunday. He was a civil engineer. 

Hubbard Hinde Kuvanagh, senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, died 
at Columbus, Miss., on Wednesday, at the age 
of eighty-two. 

Brevet Major-General Godfrey Weitzel, of 
the Engineer Corps, died in Phuilade!phia on 
Wednesday at the age of forty nine. His 
services during the rebellion were notable, 


especially as engineer of General Butler's 
expedition to New Orleans. He took a 


prominent part in the last Richmond cam 
paign. Inthe capacity of Chief-Engineer o! the 
department, he constructed the various lines 
of defence and bridges on the James and 
Appomattox Rivers, besides the approaches 
and piers for the pontoon bridge over which 
the Army of the Potomac crossed the James 
FOREIGN. 

Mr. Gladstone went to Coombe in Surre V 
on Wednesday for bis health. He was guarded 
by a detective. 

The London Daily Neirs announces : ‘The 
report that Mr. Gladstone thinks of resigning 
this year 1s absolutely unfounded. Mr. Glad 
stone is the last Minister who would think of 
quitting oftice in view of the pre sent ceudition 
of affairs at home and abroad.” 

The second reading of the Franchise Bill was 
moved in the House of Commons on Monday 
evening by the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. 
Gladstone being absent. Mr. John Bright 
spoke for one hour in support of the bill, ad 
vocating a perfect and full representation in 
the House of Commons. The debate was ad 
journed until Thursday. 

In the House of Commons on Monday a 
motion against the Bishops continuing to sit 
as members of the House of Lords was r 
jected by 148 to 137, the Parnéllites voting 
with the minority. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
Lord Randolph Churchill moved that the 
Government submit any further news it 
might have regarding operations in the Sudan 
and concerning the position of General Gor 
don. In bis speech Lord Randolpb Churchill 
pronounced the mission of General Gordon a 
failure, and said if the Cabinet’s apathy should 
cause the death of General Gordon the Cabinet 
could not remain in office a single day. After 
a short debate he withdrew his motion. 

News was received on Saturday that Gen 
eral Gordon had had a successful encounte: 
with the rebels. He steamed down the river 
to Halfaya, a small town surrounded by th: 
Arabs, aud succeeded in tightiung his way 
to it against great numbers; rescued the garri 
son, and brought them back in safety to Khar 
tum, 

The situation of General Gordon at Khar 
tum is regarded as very critical. He is disap 
pointed in what he has been able to accom 
plish, and cannot defend the place against th: 
advancing tribes. Retreat from Kbartum has 
been cut off. The whole country south of 
Berber is in revolt. 

On Wednesday the tribal rising in Egypt 
was reported universal from Kassala to Berber 
The Arabs, also, between Koro-ko and Assu 
an were threatening to revolt. The Bedouins 
Were massing at points on the Nile. The 
Batakheer tribe was preparing 
Shendy. It was rumored at Dongola that the 
garrisons under Lupton Bey, in the province 
of Bahr Gazelle, had surrendered and been 
massacred. 


fo attack 


Advices from Khartum, dated March 16, 
say that General Gordon had repulsed an at- 
tack upon the camp at Umderman. He was 


surrounded by rebels, and intended to force 
his way atthe head of the troops aloug the 
bank of the Nile to Sheody. He proposed to 
begin the advance on March 18 


El Madhi is organizing an artillery corps 
composed of Egyptian deserters, with which 
he will set out on the march to Berber He 
has with him twelve European and sixty 
Egyptian otticers of Hicks Pasha’s army 


It is proposed to leave 400 British soldiers 
at Suakim, to be reiieved every fortnight, and 
to stauion the remainder of the troops at 
healthier points in the interior, Admiral 
Hewett is sanguine of being able to open the 
Berber route Phe troops will advance on 
Wednesday to form camps around Tamameb, 
and attempt to surround Osinan Digas 


The British reconnoitering force was en 
trenched at Handuk on Wednesday. In the 
morpuipg an extended recounoisance Was 
made, but the rebels were nowhere seen 


On Tuesday it was telegraphed from Egypt 
that the camp of Osman Digna is twenty-five 
miles trom Suakim and thirteen beyond the 
advance postof the Briush. General Graham 
has determined to attuck the rebel leader on 
Thursday, and will afterward push on te 
Sinkat with one brigade, if this course is 
practicable, 

General Grabam bas ordered the concentra 
tion of the British forees at Handuk and Otad 
prior to marching out to give Osman 
Digna battle near Tamanieb. Osman has 
$000 combatants. All the leading sheikhbs con 
tinue their adherence to him Phe British 
Cabinet Council on Tuesday decided to give 
General Grabam discretion to march to Berber 
if necessary to kee p the route clear 

Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador 
has been ordered to return to Paris 

The new French Minister has started fot 
Pekin, where he wall carry on peace negotia 
tions with China. He is instructed to demand 


in deny Of Bo_’, OVO, COG 


The French Government has decided to 
occupy Upper Tonquin as tar as the Chines 
trontie! General Miilot, commander of tbe 


French land torces, has deckied to 
Black Flags at Hanghoa. After the capture 


ot Iluughoa the French will fix the western 


frontier of Tonquin at TPuan-kuap, which is 


attack the 


DOW in possession of the Black Flags The 
Northern tronuer of Tonquin will extend 
trom Phulang- Thuong to ‘luan-Kuan bv way 


of Phu tinh and Phu doan-hong 


} ‘ » . st? 
Prince Napoleon has returned to Paris with 


OUL ISSUINY & NnaDlies 

Ata rec gin Paris of the support 
ers of Prince Nay . M. Pasea! a member 
of the Cbamber Deputies, said Prince 
Jerome's ardent si! s iba e powerotex 
NTs 4 t il ii W ll hia be ransterred 
ythe pr ples Vv tle w Dc Ver sane t 
a resort to Violent measures in order to secure 


power. Lie relies on the chances of bis name 


The speeches made at a banquet in celebra 


tion of St. Patrick's Day at Belleville, a 
suburb of Paris ntsined hints that more 
explosions would oceur im London before 
long. The ranks he dynamiters are being 
recruited by large a cessions trom the Imsh in 
Paris 

he Paris ¢ . Tuesday sai a 
London explosions were plotted in Paris 
The dv nite WAS st trom France, while 
the « . work Ca rom abroad 

The =Wiss F ii ( uncil has dec ided to 
gT Xtrad f Anarchists whenever 
this 18 asked 1 Otherwise, Anarchists will 
be expelled from the countr 


August Marie Mignet, the cele 
br rench historian, and the oldest mem 
ber of the French Academy, both in point of 
age and membership, died on Monday. He 
was born May ¥, 17%. He received his early 
education at Aix, his native place, and Avi- 
gnon. While studying law at the former place, 
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he made the acquainta: f Thiers, and the 
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There has | ‘ excitement in 
Toronto during the week over the bribery of 
several members e Mowat Government 
party in the Ontar iture by prominent 
gent en of the Oppos ) ihe majority 
of the tormer is only twelve, and it is not in 
accord with the Dom nGovernment. Two 
members were given §&1],000 and S00 respec 
tively for their votes They exposed the 
scheme, and severa arrests” followed An 
investigation is pending both in the Legisla 
ture and in the police court 


Advices from the far East indicate that the 
situation of the crew of the wrecked British 
steamer Nise is precarious. The British 
Cabinet are considering steps to effect their 
rescuc The A was wrecked on the west 
coast of Atcheen, Sumatra, the 12th of last 
November The vessel was looted by the 
subjects ot the Rajah of Tenom, and the crew, 
consisting of twenty-five men, among whom 
was an American, were taken captive, 
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THE TRUNK-LINE POOL. 


Tue best index of the commercial and finan- 
cial situation is the virtual break-down of the 
Trunk-Line Pool. What happened a few 
years ago, when there was no pool, and when 
each road was carrying through-freight at 
cost, or less than cost, has now come to pass 
in spite of the best organization we have ever 
had for curbing and controlling competition. 
The pool is still in force, It is managed by 
the best railway talent in the country. All 
the companies appear to be anxious to obey 
orders, to maintain rates, to be good members 
of the pool. Nevertheless, the law of compe- 
tition has triumphed completely over the law 
of combination. Rates have fallen to nearly 
the lowest point reached during the great 
railroad war, and the common expectation is 
that they will fall still lower. 

The last remedy which the pool holds in 
reserve against the cutting of rates has been 
brought in requisition. The regular or open- 
tariff rate has been reduced to the level of 
the lowest cut rate. If there is to be any 
further cutting, the open-tariff rate will be 
again reduced. Cutting will be made un- 
profitable at all events, but it does not follow 
that the cutters will be brought to repentance, 
or that rates will be restored. When a rail- 
way manager sees a portion of his cars and 
locomotives standing idle, his operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges running on, and 
pay-day coming around, he gets into a 
state of mind in which human virtue 
counts for little. The temptation to ‘‘shade” 
the rate in order to attract sufficient business 
to meet his payments, but not enough to ex- 
cite the suspicions of his partners in the pool, 
becomes irresistible. But the partners are 
too smart to be hoodwinked. They know 
that something is going wrong before they 
can locate or describe it, and they take in- 
stant measures to hold the business which 
has begun to slip away from them. 
reduce the rate a shaving lower than it 





They } 


| 
| 


was reduced against them, by way of pun- | 


ishing the known or unknown offender. 
The latter, finding that his game is under- 
stood, has no alternative but to cut again. 
He cannot go to his partners and acknow- 
ledge that he has been cheating, and then 
ask them to put the rates back to the old 
figures. He knows what kind ofa greet- 
ing he would receive. Having got on the 
down track, there is no stopping short of the 
bottom of the hill. The pool is supposed 
now to be at the bottom, but if it is not there 
yet, it will go there. Rates will continue to 
fali until either business improves or the 
weaker concerns are crushed out, bought 
in, amalgamated, or eliminated as competing 
forces. The attempt, however often made, 
to chain the continent or any large part of 
it to the wheels of monopoly, will surely 
fail. Railway companies have to compete 
not merely with each other, but witb all 


United States where this law has not been ex- | THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY 


emplified and vindicated over and over again. 
It is now running its course at great length 
and heavy expense in the far West, on the 
borders of Salt Lake, in the mountains of 
Colorado, and even at the capital of the Mon- 
tezumas. 

One grand factor in the problems of the pool, 
and in the commercial and financial situation 
generally, is the competition of new wheat- 
growing districts in Asia, South America, and 
Australia, with our own. The railways of 
India compete with the New York Central as 
grain carriers on opposite sides of the globe as 
effectually as though they were parallel with 
it and only a mile distant. Obviously, every 
bushel of grain that reaches the English mar- 
ket competes with every other bushel. The 
railways of both India and America must square 
their charges by the selling price of the ar- 
ticle, which is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. Undoubtedly the low prices 
ruling in England now and for some time 
past have contributed much to the breaking of 
railway rates in this country. For this there 
isno help. If our supremacy in agriculture 
is to be maintained, it must be done by offer- 
ing our grain and provisions at something 
less than our competitors can afford. We 
have gained some advantages lately by offer- 
ing our wheat in the form of flour, and 
there seems to be a large field for the 
display of our enterprise here; but, as time 
goes on, we must look for the same aggra- 
vating rivalry in milling that we have at 
last found in wheat-growing. Five years, or 
even three years, ago nothing seemed more 
improbable than that there should be such a 
surplus of food products in the world that 
the price of wheat would fall to 90 cents in 
Chicago, and that the cost of carrying it to 
the seaboard would fall to 10 cents. What 
is even more remarkable is the fact that these 
reductions have not led to any increased ex- 
port movement 

It has been suggested, as a last remedy 
against rate-cutting, that all railway earnings 
within the precincts of any given pool be 
turned into a common fund, and apportioned 
among the members accordirg to an agreed 
ratio. Weare not prepared to say that such 
an arrangement could not be made to work if 
everybody would keep hands off while the 
experiment was in progress. But since any 
railway shareholder could object to the 
diversion of the earnings of his property to 
the treasury of another company, the imme- 
diate outcome of the plan would be 
an injunction and a lawsuit. Such an 
arrangement, moreover, could in no way 
restrain the competition which arises from the 
wheat fields of India, Russia, and Australia, 


| and which, as stated, weighs with peculiar 


the unemployed capital of America and Ev- | 


rope seeking investment ; for whenever their 
profits rise above average profits, or even 
if they fail to decline as average profits de- 
cline, new railways will be built. This is 
no mere theory. It would hardly be possi- 
ble to put one’s finger on the map of the 


force upon the Trunk-Line Pool at the present 
time. Manifold difficulties would arise from 
the apportioning of expenses as well as re- 
ceipts. In short, the problem is too compli- 
cated to be dealt with by makeshifts. It can 
only be solved by great natural forces, the 
same which are solving it now. The only 
thing that can be said with certainty is that 
the public will get their transporiation, as they 
get other things subject to the law of compe- 
tition, at the lowest possible cost. 
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FRANCHISE BILL. 


SEVENTEEN years have elapsed since a change 
| Was made in the electoral franchise of the 


United Kingdom. It was then made under 
very peculiar circumstances. In 1866 the Libe- 
ral Government, in which Lord Russell was 
Prime Minister and Mr. G'adstone Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, brought in a bill to reduce the 
franchise in boroughs from the limit of £10 
annual rental to £7, by which change they 
proposed to grant the suffrage to the upper 
ranks of the working class. The proposal met 
with warm opposition, not only from the 
Tory party, but also from a considerable sec- 
tion of the Liberals, who declared that it would 
swamp the rich and the educated, and en- 
danger the country by placing the control of 
its destinies in the hands of a wage-earning 
class which they described as ignorant and 
reckless, likely to pursue its own interests 
solely, and to become the victims of profligate 
demagogues. The opposition to the measure 
was led by Mr. Robert Lowe, whose vigor- 
ous philippics against it are still remembered 
as having produced a sensation that has 
been seldom equalled and never surpassed. 
The conjunction of Tories and disaffected 
Liberals threw out the Government. Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli came into power, and 
carried next year a measure, the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1867, which, to the 
astonishment of the country—and most of all 
of their own followers, who scarcely knew 
what they were doing until they had done it 
—reduced the franchise lower than Mr. Glad- 
stone had proposed, giving it to all rate-paying 
householders in boroughs, and also to lodgers, 
though under conditions which have turned 
out so awkward to work, that the number 
of lodger electors is comparatively small. 
How this was accomplished is a piece of 
history which is, indeed, very curious, but 
which need be mentioned now only for 
one purpose, viz.: to point out that as it was 
the work of a Conservative Government, the 
Conservative party thereby abandoned its 
former ground of resisting extensions of the 
franchise, and encouraged the formation of 
what may be called a Tory democracy. Since 
that date, therefore, the Conservatives have 
felt precluded from openly opposing the cry 
for further suffrage reforms, and are obliged, 
if they really dislike such reforms, to plead 
either that the moment 1s inopportune, or 
that various concomitant precautions are 
needed to prevent a very extended franchise 
from being abused. This fact 1s the expla- 
nation of their present attitude. 

The Act of 1867 applied only to boroughs, 
so the next demand was made in behalf of 
county householders, and took the form of 
insisting that the household-borough franchise 
should be extended to them. It began about 
1872, and has been kept up in a somewhat 
languid way ever since, growing stronger, 


| however, during the last three years. The 





present Ministry admitted it as a thing to be 
done as soon as they came into office, and 
promised to propose it before the expiry of 
the present Parliament. Some pressure was 
put on them last autumn by their more radical 
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supporters in the country to lose no time in 
cairying it; and they accordingly announced 
that it would form the leading item in their 
programme for this session. No Liberal ob- 


jected to this course. Some thought that the | 


reform of county local government was a 
more pressing matter; others called for the 
creation of a municipality for all London. 
But the principle of the assimilation of the 
county and borough franchises was accengd 
as sound. At the close of February Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the bill, in a long speech 
marked by all his old skill in lucid exposition 
and ingenious argument. The bill is acom- 
prehensive measure, which deals with the right 
of suffrage in boroughs as well as in counties, 
simplifying the law, and providing for a class 
of occupants who had been omitted from pre- 
vious acts. Stripped of technical details, it 
establishes a uniform Parliamentary franchise 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland, under 
which every householder paying local rates will 
be entitled to vote, and about 2,000,000 voters 
be added to the 3,000,000 who now enjoy the 
suffrage. Its practical effect will be, as re 
gards England and Scotland, to admit both 
the agricultural laborers in the rural districts, 
who have hitherto (except where they lived 
within the limits of three or four large 
boroughs, which were really rural districts) 
had no vote, and also the working classes in 
the mining and manufacturing districts, and 
in the counties lying round London. 

The principle of this enfranchisement is not 
contested. The Liberal party, with the ex 
ception of Mr. Goschen, has been long com- 
mitted to it. The Conservatives cannot offer 
direct opposition to it, partly because they are 
hampered by their own action in 1867, partly 
because they do not like to appear hostile to 
or distrustful of that great mass of working 
peopl: whom the bill seeks to bring within 
the pale of the Constitution. But they are 
unwilling to see it pass, and will endeavor to 
defeat it; while there is a section of the Lib 
eral party which, without being positively 
hostile, regardsthe change with apprehension. 

Their chief alarm relates to the effect of the 
bill on Ireland. At present the suffrage is in 
that country much more restricted than in 
England, so that not only will many new 
county voters be added, but a great number 
of borough voters who are below the pre- 
sent English and Scotch limit. In fact, 
Irish constituencies will become new bo 
dies altogether. The lower one goes in Ire 
land, the larger becomes the proportion of 
Roman Catholics and Nationalists, so that 
the bill must strengthen Mr. Parnell’s par 
ty in both boroughs and counties, and by 
consequence in the House of Commons. As 
regards the counties in the West, South, and 
West Centre of Ireland, the difference cannot 
be very great, because these counties either 
already return Parnellite members, or will do 
so at the next election even if it be held under 
the present franchise. But there are some 
counties, such as Dublin or Armagh or Leitrim, 
in which the lowered franchise will greatly 
strengthen the Parnellites. In the boroughs 
this result will be more marked. Nearly all 
of them, except Belfast and one or two others 
in the North, will fall into Nationalist hands. 
If a general election were now to take place, 





Mr. Parnell would probably come back at the 
head of nearly seventy members out of the 
whole number of 106. If it were to take 
place under the extended franchise which the 
bill proposes, he might win another fifteen 
seats, and have more than four-fifths of the 
Irish representatives serving under his ban 
ner. 

This effect, and the aggravation of the 
difficulties of governing Ireland which it 
seems to threaten, is regarded by the Tories as 
a reason against proceeding with the bill 
Either, they say, let it apply to England and 
Scotland only, or else postpone it till a better 
opportunity, when Ireland has been thorough 
ly pacified, and coercive legislation’ is no 
longer necessary. The objection to the first 
alternative is, that to omit Ireland would not 
only convert the Irish members into implaca 
ble opponents of the bill, but would be incon 
sistent witb all the professions which the Lib 
eral Ministry has been making of its resolve 
to do equal justice to Ireland. The objection to 
the second is, that the Ministry has absolutely 
pledged itself to the unenfranchised classes of 
England and Ireland, and cannot recede with 
honor. In these circumstances the uneasy 
Liberals, who see that the bill must go on, 
and that it must include Ireland, suggest that 
at any rate some steps ought to be taken to 
mitigate its dangerous effects there, by de 
vising a system under which the loyal and 
educated minority in Ireland shall not be left 
almost wholly unrepresented. In England 
and Scotland there are so many diilerences 
between one constituency and another that 
every party is pretty sure of a fair hearing, 
and no party becomes so powerful as 
to trample on the others. But in Ireland 
county constituencies and borough constitu 
encies are so like one another throughout 
the three Roman Catholic provinces that the 
Protestant minority will be extinguished. If 
Irish constituencies were large, so that for 
several of them three or more members might 
be allotted, the plan might be adopted under 
which, in England, a constituency with three 
members returns two members representing 
the majority and one representing the mi 
nority; no elector being allowed to vote for 
more than two candidates. But in Ireland no 
constituency bas more than two members 


SUMMER HOMES. 


THE spring in town is a depressing season all 
over the world, and in no city more so than in 
New York, where its recurrence involves the 
search fora ‘‘summer home.” This cannot 
be put off later than March, and many pru 
dent people think that midwinter is none too 
early to be looking about fora place to pass the 
summer in. We are not speaking, of course, of 
the very rich, the people who have country 
seats and yachts, but of the great mass of peo 
ple of limited means, who have to remain dur 
ing the summer near the shop, store, broker's 
or lawyer's office, which constitutes the source 
of the family supplies. Among this great class 
the summer-home problem casts a gloom over 
a large part of the year, first, in the anxious 
canvass of the advantages of the various 
homes that are offered, then in the discomfort 
and misery attendant upon the occupation of 


x 6 





the one that is selected, and finally in recover 
ing from the effects of occupying it after re 
turning to town 

There are one or two points with regard to 
the selection of a summer home that are fre 
quently overlooked, and we are sure that our 
readers will be glad to have their attention 
called tothem. The first is that nothing is 
gained by inquiries about malaria. It used to 
be thought that certain cistricts in the U pited 
States were malarious, and certain other dis 
tricts free from it, and, as long as this belief pre 
vailed, the owners of houses in the suspected re 
gious alwavs had, when interrogated, a guilty 
look, or else an air of brazen composure by 
which the presence of malaria might be de 
tected even while they were engaged in 
boasting of the healthfulness of the spot. ypust 
as we used to be able, during the war, to detect 
treason in the glance of a peace Demoernt 
even while he was vaunting his devotion te the 
Union The scientific researches pursued in 
the last twenty vears on the subject af maia- 
ria have resulted, however, fortunately or un 
fortunately, in discovering itevervwhere.— In 
the most salubrious vatlevs, on the tops of the 
loftiest mountains, on the sandy sea coast, and 
faraway from it, in New Eegland as wollas in 
New York or Hlivois, the germs of this fearful 
pest are found by Science, and so wide 
spread has the dread of it pow become that 
we have known it to prevent an owner of pro 


perty from getting tenants ina New England 


village where there had not been a case f 
malaria from the time of the earliest settle 
ment 


Phe scientific discoverv that malaria exists 
every where has greatly emboldened the owners 
of property in the old suspected districts, and 
enabled them to take a new line in reply to 
questions on the subject They no longer 
deny impudently that there is any reason to 
fear malaria, nor stammer and hesitate in 
their answers, but, with a look of paticnt 
superiority and compassion for the ignorance 

him of the un 


questionable fact that malaria is said to pre- 


f 
of the inquirer, they remind 


vail on the shores of the Hudson and the 


Sound, on Long Island, in New Jersey, 
in the city itself, and that the = par 
ticular town in which he is searching 


for a ‘‘home’ 
The fact is, the ¥ co on, on the other side of the 


is not entirely free frem it 


railroad track there have been cases, caused 
no doubt by the construction of the road; but 
elsewhere there has never yet been any mala 

ria. Of course, they centinue, with a steady 
look in the eye of the inquirer, families com 

ing from malarious districts may bring the 
germs of malaria with them, and it may break 
out after they getinto a pure bracing air 
like that of Mudview; of course such an acci 

dent as this would only make the evidence 
of the healthfulness of the place still stronger 
There is no way of meeting such an argu- 
ment. We have known a person whose finger 
pails were blue with ague, and who was 
shaking all over—owing, according to bis own 
account, tosome fish he bad eaten for break 

fast—crudely to deny that he had ever had 
a touch of malaria; but this was a 
generation ago ; if he is still alive, he probably 
now explains it by declaring that he got it 
somewhere else, and that it had been brought 
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out by the healthiness of the air in his new 
home. The influence of in 
stimulating mendacity and invention is one 
of its most marked features, and an eye fora 
non-malarious summer home is like an eye for 
a horse, only to be got by much experience 


moral malaria 


and some suffering. 
The matter is complicated still further by 
the fact that the owner of the summer home 


never wants the place as a summer home for | 


himself. Healthy it is, and cool, free as any 
home from malaria and mosquitoes, in the midst 
of a smiling country, abounding in excellent 
roads, fanned by bracing breezes from the 
hills or the sea, as the casemay be—a 
full of charm and attraction, and within 
easy reach of town by rail or water; yet for 


spot 


some inscrutable reason it is, at the very 
season when these advantages are at their 
height, to iet. The reason is tbat the 


owner, if the home is inland, always happens 
to prefer the seaside; if on the seashore, be 
always likes to go into the mountains—a most 
singular fact when you reflect that the place 
was originally selected by bim as his own 
summer home. His position is very different 
from that of an old-fashioned boarding house 
keeper, who, at least, vouched for the fitness 


of the place for human habitation by 
living in it himself. The longing of the 
proprietor of the summer home to put 


some one else in it during the summer, breeds 
distrust and suspicion, which he only part- 
ly allays by the enormous price he asks 
forit. His feeling evidently 1s that, if he 
asks enough, the applicant will begin to think 
that his stories about the place are true, just 
as the venders of candy recommend it to 
women and children by labelling it ‘‘ high- 
cost bon-bons.” 

In this way we reach the extraordinary 
economic result that the rent of a summer 
home, for the time occupied, is just as great 
as that of a winter home inthe city, and this 
although the owners of the summer homes are 
all anxious to let, them, and do not like to live 
inthem. If Adam Smith not an arrant 
impostor, this must be because there is an ex- 
traordinary demand for such places, which it 
would be worth the while of the enterprising 
capitalists who are engaged in ‘‘ 
the country about New York to consider. 


was 


developing ” 


A CURIOUS HISTORY. 


A PARAGRAPH in the daily press states that the 
frustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral have ob- 
claim deed to the Cathedral property, compris- 
ing the two blocks of ground bounded by Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues and Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Streets. Why John Doyle should be asked to 
give his quitclaim to one of the most valuable 
tracts in the city of New York, appeared to 
be worth inquiring, especially in the light of 
the commonly-received opinion that the city of 
New York had once conveyed this property to 
the Catholic Church for the nominal considera- 
tion of one dollar. Being moved to look into this 
nistory, we have come upon two facts of very 
considerable interest, which will be narrated in 
their order. 

The first is, that the Cathedral property was 
never given by the city of New York to the 
Roman Cath vic Church at all, but was bought 
by the Cathedral Trustees through an agent at a 
foreclosure sale in the year 1528 for the sum of 





$5,500 cash, the foreclosure baving been made at 
the suit of the Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
against Dennis Doyle. ‘To go back tothe begin- 
ning, the land in question was part of the ‘‘ com- 
mons "of the city of New York. It was conveyed 
by the municipal authorities to one Robert Lyl- 
burn on the Ist of May, 17), for the sum of 405 
pounds sterling, subject to a quit-rent of four 
bushels of wheat per annum. In the year 1810 
Lylburn conveyed it to Francis Thompson and 
Thomas C.idle. In tbe same year Thompson 
and Cadle conveyed it to Andrew Morris and 
Cornelius Heeney, and the latter grantees mort- 
gaged it to the Eagle Fire Insurance Company. 
On the 22d of May, 1821, they conveyed it, subject 
to the mortgage, to Dennis Doyle. The Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company foreciosed their mort- 
gage, and sold the property under a decree of 
Chancellor Walworth at public auction on the 
jd of November, 1828, and it was bought by 
Francis Cooper forthe sum of $5,500, Cooper 
then conveyed it to the Trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, reciting in the that he had 
bought it at the sale as the agent of said Trus- 
tees. The property remained subject to the 
quit-rent of four bushels of wheat per annum 
until May 13, 1852, when the city of New York 
gave a quitclaim deed to the Cathedral Trustees 
for the consideration of one dollar. It appears 
that this latter deed had other force or 
effect than to release the Trustees from the wheat 
rental, which was of a nominal character alto- 
gether. 
the city had been divested of its title more than 
half acentury before. Nevertheless, the story bas 
gone around the world, and is probably believed 
by nine tenths of the inhabitants of New York, 
tbat a lot of corrupt politicians controlling the 
city government, in the year 1852, in order to se- 
cure Irish Catholic votes, made a donation to the 
Church of this valuable ground. Itisa pity to 
spoil so apt an illustration of the depravity of 
our rulers and the rapacity of the priesthood. 
We are reluctant to part with it, but we see no 
present means of retaining it. We pass it along 
to keep company with the tales of William Tell 
and the apple, of Pocahontas and John Smith, 
and other Phcenix-like delusions which rise from 
their ashes as often as they are put to death. 
The second part of this curious narrative is 
not less surprising. It how the sum of 
from the of the Cathedral 
property in the year 182s, as a surplus after sat- 
isfying theclaims of the mortgagees and certain 
judgment creditors of Dennis Doyle, was bandied 
about from one public officer to another till the 
latter part of the year when it had 
grown, under the fructifying breath of com- 
pound interest, to the amount of $17,000, and 
was then paid over to an obscure laboring man 
named James Doyle, of Boston, Mass., grandson 


deed 


no 


The title was already in the Trustees; 


shows 


$700, arising sale 


1882, 


| and only surviving heir of Deanis Doyle afore- 
tained from James Doyle, of Boston, a quit- | 


said, The record in this case shows that Dennis 
Doyle disappeared from New York before the 
foreclosure sale took place in 1828, and that the 
surplus money was left in the custody of the 
Assistant Register in Chancery, and was in- 
and by him 
and his successors in office until the 5th day 
of July, 1847, when, under a change of the 
law applicable to such funds, it was transfer- 
red to the custody of the Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals, Under a law subsequently passed it 
was retransferred to the County Treasurer of 
Richmond County, by whom and _ bis successors 
in office it was invested, accumulated, and rein- 
vested, always on bond and mortgage, until a 
couple of years ago, when a mousing lawyer 
had his curiosity excited by it, and put an ad- 
vertisement in the papers inquiring for the heirs 
of Dennis Doyle. After some months of dili- 
gent search, In the course of which a good many 


vested, accumulated, reinvested 








wrong Doyles were started from cover, the 
right one was found in July, 1882, in the 
person of the aforementioned James. A_ pro- 


ceeding was instituted in the Supreme Court 
of Richmond County to recover the surplus 
money and its accumulations. Upon the trial of 
the cause it was proved conclusively that 
James Doyle was not only a lineal descendant 
of Dennis Doyle, but the only surviving one 
of several. The assets, consisting of bonds and 
mostgages, and accumulated interest, amount- 
ing in all to about $17,000, were accordingly ad- 
judged to belong to James Doyle, and were paid 
over to him. The most surprising feature of 
this branch of the history is not that James 
Doyle should have been found, but that this 
money should bave been “lying around loose” for 
more than half a century unclaimed, passing 
through the hands of many officials of different 
grades, and vet that no part of it was ever lost, 
stolen, misapplied, or even badly invested, but 
was at al] times in readiness to be delivered to 
the rightful owner, and was at last paid to him 
with its large accumulations of compound in- 
terest. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
—Ill. 


LONDON, March 6, 

Any of your readers who may happen to be 
interested in the subject of these letters* would 
do well to read with care Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
denunciations of ‘‘ the new Toryism,” and also 
the recent debate in the House of Lords on the 
Commission for Inquiring into the State of the 
Dwellings of the Poor. No two men are more 
different from each other, in intellectual gifts 
and in moral feeling, than Mr. Spencer and 
Lord Salisbury. Yet, oddly enough, the specu- 
lations of the philosopher and the speech of the 
Tory leader both tell the same tale: from the 
writings of the one, as from the words of the 
other, you may safely infer that (to use an ex- 
pression borrowed from your ingenious corre- 
spondent) the ‘‘ decline in the doctrine of laissez- 
faire” is a marked feature in the present condi- 
tion of English opinion. In a former letter I 
pointed out that a belief in the benefits to be 
derived from state interference, or, other 
words, the unpopularity of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire, was one of the sentiments or ideas 
which lay at the basis of the social movement 
in England. My sole object, in the present let 
ter, is to account for a remarkable change of 
opinion. 

The discredit into which the dogma of laissez- 
faire, and with it a whole body of economical 
doctrine, bas for the moment fallen, is due to 
the combined influence of three different causes, 

First. The formulas of political economy are, 
of all the principles which concern the conduct 
of life, the hardest for educated men, and still 
more for uneducated men, to grasp with a firm 
hold. The so-called “laws” of economical sci- 
ence are in reality descriptions of certain perma- 
nent tendencies. The rule that men will buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market, 
though it lies at the foundation of all commerce, 
does not constitute an inflexible law, subject to 
no exceptions, but is rather the expression of 
the way in which men, in so far as they pursue 
the principles of trade, tend, and must tend in 
the main, to act. Now, the most difficult thing 
for all men at many times, and for most men at 


in 


| all times, is to realize what is meant by a “ten- 


dency,” or, to put the same thing in a slightly 
different form, what is the meaning of a rule 
which prevails generally, though subject to 
some real and to many apparent exceptions. 
A very slight acquaintance (and I have no right 
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to pretend to more than aslight acquaintance 
with economical speculations, will convince any 
candid student that economists themselves have 
found it hard always to keep clear in their own 
minds the exact nature of the rules which make 
up economical science. The moral and intel 
lectual temptation to treat maxims which you 
know to be true in more than ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, as laws admitting of no modi 
fication, has certainly not always been resisted 
by the exponents of economical doctrine or 
by the advocates of economical reforms. The 
greatest and mos* beneficial triumph of politi 
cal economy has been the establishment of free 
trade, and there is great danger at present lest 
the world should underrate the debt we owe to 
free-traders suchas Jobn Bright. But, froma 
speculative point of view, the heroes of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League bave damaged their own 
cause. To teach men to consider doctrines as 
absolutely true which are true only with certain 
limitations, is the readiest and the necessary 
method of converting abstract theories into 
practical reforms. But one evil of this method 
is, that the time comes when every one perceives 
that doctrines supposed to be absolutely true are 
true only subject to certain limitations ; and it 
is very well for the world if the popular con- 
viction that doctrines which have been accepted 
as dogmas need certain speculative limitations, 
does not lead to the delusion that beliefs true 
enough in the main are essentially false. This 
is what seems to have happened as regards 
many maxiois of political economy. Bastiat, 
or Herbert Spencer, writes of laissez-faire as 
if it were a sort of absolute truth, as little open 
to limitations as the truths of mathematics. 
Ingenious thinkers like Bagehot point out to 
every thoughtful person that no economical, 
and one may say no political, truth has this 
character of rigid, absolute certainty. The re 
sult is that thousands, educated or uneducated— 
such, for example, as Lord Salisbury—who are 
not thinkers at all, come to fancy that the per 
fectly sound doctrine, within due limits, of lais 
sez faire is an ‘‘ exploded idea.’ 

Nor is the difficulty of grasping the nature of 
rules which describe permanent tendencies rath 
er than an invariable course of action, the only 
impediment to the maintenance of sound eco- 
nomical faith. The true hindrance is, that every 
important truth of political economy is a para 
dox, *'I like to see the great cbhimnevs smoking,” 
was, it is said, the reply of Thiers to all the ar 
guments adduced against the protection which 
kept up French manufactures, 
fact which lay on the surface, namely, that free 


He saw the one 


trade would abolish the manufactures which 
can be more easily carried on elsewhere than in 
He did not see all the inealeu 





France. able gain 
which France herself would obtain by the due 
application of her own labor. What is true of 
protection is true of charity, of expenditure on 
luxuries, and the like 


teaches a doctrine which is opposed to appear 


In each instance sciet 
ances, it teaches us, in sbort, to look to what is 
unseen and therefore eternal, ratber than towhat 
is seen and therefore temporary and delusive. 
But this. the real strength of political economy, 
is, as regards its hold on tbe ordinary imagina- 
What, in truth, requires ex 
planation is, not that the majority of Englisi 


tion, its weakness. 


men should become sceptical as to the validity 
of doctrines which are opposed to all the natural 
prejudices, to all the ‘‘idols™ of the buman in 
tellect, but that a whole nation should hav 
seemed, during a generation, to have adopted 
scientific truth for the guidance of practical 
life. 

The explanation of this marvel is obvious 
The success of free trade was ove of those pal 


more even than they are worth. Ordinary 


Englishmen adopted, or thought they adopted 
the speculative conclusions of Adam Smith and 
bis followers, because Englishmen felt that a 

tual experiment had demonstrated the validity 
of conclusions which few Englishmen would have 
adopted as long as they claimed assent merely on 
the ground of their inherent reasonableness 
Seeing was, in short, believing; but faith which 
rests upon sight is not faith at all, and convi 

tious based, as far as the populace were concern 
ed, on the suecess of one great experiment are 
necessarily shaken by any change of outward 
circumstances, Never did free trade benetit a 
country more than it has benefited England 
throughout the last ten years. But a period of 
less than our ordinary prosperity has made men 
begin to doubt the wisdom of that very course 
of policy which bas alone prevented lessened 
prosperity from turning into actual ruin. Thou 
sands of Englishmen, in short, believed in free 
trade without understanding the logical grounds 
of the belief that was in them. 
fruics of free trade aud the practices which went 


T 


he palpable 


with it have been less striking than they wer 
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some ten or fifteen years back. Immediately 
half the enthusiasts for free trade and laisse 

faire have begun to suspect that their economi 
cal creed itself was unsound. This is just the 
state of national feeling in which 
guments or fallacies which have from time in 

memorial been deduced in favor of state intet 
ference naturally rise up like ghosts from their 
grave, and are found to come back and to baunt 


+} 


‘minds of all that ignorant and illogical class 
who, whether peers or commoners, are known 
as practical men of common sense, 

Secondly. A change in social life,very char 
teristic of the age, has given to many ft 
maxims of political economy an appearance of 
being out of date. This change is the immens 
increase in the number of corporate bodies, and 
especially of corporations such as railways 
which, from the nature of things, constitut 
more or less of monopolies. Now, the teachin 





of the older political economists, though in pr 
ciple applicable to corporations no less than t 
individuals, undoubtedly contemplated a stat 
f society in which one individual A should bar 
gain with another individual B, and in w 


everything should be regulated strict!y by 


vidual competition, and took little a f 
corporate feelings and of thekind of monopoles 
which, in many cases, are produced bv the exis 
tence of corporations having exclusive rights 
over definite portions of lund. The result has 
followed that the form in which econo: i 
truths were expressed by Adam Smith. or R 

‘ardo, or M’Culloch, is often bardly applica 
ble to the transactions «f modern hfe:and wher 


the practical maximsin which theoretical prin 














ciples are embodied are seen to be inaccurate 
fancy that tbe pm s 

e. Nor is this tt V 
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ire many cases wt tt t f the t 
es i reality 1 twee iissez-faire and 
gover terference, but between the ir 
terfe e state and the despotism r 
porate es. Every one can see that, for ex 
i as regards railways, the question for th 
public t sider is, whether it is better for the 
nat thatthe great } ways of the intry 
s it l the hs f the Gover ent T 
t is of two or three huge monopolists 
who will find it their most gainful course to ex 
clude Ipetition by a system of combination 


It is vain to trust to the energies of individuals 
where an individual has to compete with an ar 
tificial personage who has a thousand times the 
resources of the richest man in England. On 
the debated question whether the existence of 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT ON THE ENG- 
LISH IN ENGLAND 
CA March fi, 1884 
Wer in Egypt s times think, not to say 
flatter irseives, that We are s iewhere about 
six months id of our friends in England in 
th ‘ ws we } lof |} s | ] ’ Egypt 


It is wonderful what an amount of practical 


ty there is, and has long been, among 
hoglisi ¢ here as tothe course which it’ be 
hooves England to take This unanimity is not 


nfined to the merchants at Alexandria, whose 
ommercial interests micht 
naturally lead them all to think one way but 

the Cairo world, where all the conflicting 
endencies of English political life are fairly 
re} resented, there is to be found only a trifling 
divergency of view It is very rare to meet 
anv one who would favor the instant annexa 
tion of Egypt ; and it is equully rare to meet 
anv one who does not invoke the most absolute 
apd authoritative influence of England in all 
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Egyptian affairs, or who would, even in ima- 
gination, fix any limit of time at which that 
influence ought to be withdrawn. 

The criticisms on the recent proceedings in 
Parliament afford a good example of the differ- 
ent attitude of the English Liberals in England 
and of English Liberals m Egypt, Througbout 
the English debates, the leading Liberals and 
leaders of Mr. Giadstone’s Ministry have con- 
stantly assumed an apologetic tone in speaking 
of the English intervention in Egypt. In the 
last debate, indeed, they have spoken little, if 
at all, of an early withdrawal, and have even 
ventured to allude tothe permanent presence 
of English influence ; but everywhere there are 
unmistakable tokens of the dislike which the 
Liberal party have, as a party, to the English 
occupation, and of the sanguine view they take 
of the actnal progress being effected in Egyp- 
tian reforms. Mr. Goschen, indeed, who, like 
Mr. Forster, acted as a candid friend of his 
party, pressed the Government to discriminate 
between reforms as measured by statistics and 
reports, and reforms which were vital enough 
to endure if the support of England were with- 
drawn. A few only of the speakers, such as 
Mr. Goschen himself, have any real knowledge 
of the true obstacles to beneficial change in all 
Oriental, and especially Mobammedan, coun- 
tries: and of those who are well informed 
on this point, there is scarcely one besides Mr. 
Goschen who commands respect as a practical 
statesman. The result is that, but for the glar- 
ing calamities which have called for a reinforce- 
ment of English authority in Egypt, it is proba- 
ble that the abstract dislike to foreign enter- 
prises, which was a natural reaction against the 
turbulent insanity of Lord Beaconsfield’s im- 
perialism, would have carried the day. Instead 
of the evacuation of Cairo, the Mabdi's victories 
in the Sudan haves compelled England to under- 
take what is practically a second war on Egyp- 
tian soil. The indirect consequences of this call 
for renewed activity have been still more sig- 
nal. The long debate in both houses of Parlia- 
ment exhibits the spaces of thought which have 
been travelled over in a few weeks by the whole 
English people. Nothing but the rapid change 
of front of the Government could probably have 
saved it from disaster. At the present moment 
the English Government and their supporters in 
Egypt are far nearer together than they have 
ever been before, and it only needs a few more 
calamitous break-downs in the fictitious native 
administration which is still being propped up 
here, to make advanced reformers in England 
and in Egypt absolutely at one. 

It is from no imperialistic tendencies or fool- 
ish pride in the extension of the English name 
and fame that Liberal English politicians in 
Egypt call for the most evergetic and avowed 
exertion of English authority. It isonly inthe 
interests of the true people of Egypt themselves, 
andin the pursuance of exactly the same ends 
as those which Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
loudly ani consistently professes to keep before 
them. Diplomatically speaking, England can- 
not leave Egypt at this moment. If England’s 
work of establishing native government ona 
firm and lasting basis is never done, England 
can never leave. But every Englishman here 
knows well enough that the establishment of 
native institutions with independent vitality in 
them has proceeded as yet only in outward 
form. It willtake a new generation to grow 
up, under a new state of things, before the ex- 
periment of bow this stateof things will last can 
be so much as tried. To an Englishman at home, 
even of the rudest and simplest condition, im- 
patience with his lot,desire of self-improvement, 
and belief in the possibility of things being 
made better for him, whether by his own exer- 
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tions or by the exertions of others, are as natu- 
ral to him as the English air he breathes and the 
English language hespeaks. They are the pro- 
duct of eighteen centuries of Christianity, and 
of some eight or ten centuries of the English 
Constitution. Even the ruling classes in Eng- 
land only indicate their existence by devoting 
themselves to the cause of public improvement. 
In Egypt the ruling classes, with the exception 
of a few of their members who might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, are slothful, igno- 
rant, selfish, and sublimely indifferent to the 
progress of themselves or others. This is at the 
best. At the worst, they themselves constitute 
the first object which a reformer would wish to 
reform away. The people are only saved from 
the infirmities due to generations of serfdom by 
an amount of Mobammedanism which prevents 
them from being patriots and keeps them fatal- 
ists. 

Till these conditions of the problem are mas- 
tered, Englishmen in England never will be 
able to translate English political institutions 
and ideas into Egyptian terms. Of course it is 
well to introduce courts of justice which will be 
free from the gross blots of corruption that ren- 
dered the late administration of justice such 
only in name. It is well to compel Egyptians to 
learn the art of voting and to have formally in- 
culcated upon them the fact of political respon- 
sibility. It is well to create a native army, the 
bands of which can at least play European 
tunes, and which, if never brought into the field, 
will be safe not to run away. But as yet neither 
the heart nor the mind of the nation itself is 
touched by any one of the reforms which have 
been inaugurated. Mohammedan fanaticism, said 
to be excited by the Mahdi, is arresting an at- 
tempt even to deal with the slavery question. 
No movements but the voluntary ones of the 
eminent American missionaries are grappling 
with education on any scale commensurate to 
the purpose. The obliteration of women, even 
in the families of Coptic Christians, is still treat- 
ed as a divine institution. The only reforms 
that have made any way, such as the improve- 
ment of the prisons, are social rather than poli 
tical, and relate to work which in other coun- 
tries has been mainly set on foot by private 
philanthropists. 

It might be thought that the prospect thus 
opened out is not a cheering one; but the fact is, 
that the only disheartening circumstances are 
where too sanguine a view is taken of the early 
resurrection of Egypt from its sleep or death of 
ages. As England begins really to feel how 
worthless are superficial reforms in Egypt, there 
is no doubt she will brace herself afresh to un- 
dertake a longer and harder task than she bas yet 
bad the courage to contemplate. It is not a 
question as to whether Egypt is to be indepen- 
dent or to belong to this country or that, to 
be annexed, protected, or advised. The ques- 
tion is, whether the true and indestructible life 
of the people is to be called out by securing years 
and years of just and blameless government, or 
whether all the money, blood, energy, time, and 
sentiment of England already expended on 
Egypt is to be thrown away. A. 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD ARMY CORPS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In bebalf of many thousands of former 
soldiers, allow me to protest against a perver- 
sion of military history which Captain Phisterer 





has committed in his so-called ‘Statistical Re- 
cord,’ forming a volume of the Scribner series. 





On pp. 55-61, inclusive, Captain Phisterer 
gives what purports to be an official account 
of the organization and history of the several 
army corps, twenty-five in number, besides the 
cavalry corps. I will not undertake to criticise 
the statements concerning other corps; but as 
regards the Second and the Third Corps, this 
account is grossly erroneous. Let me take the 
Second Corps in illustration of the kind of er- 
rors committed. The following is Captain Phis- 
terer’s record: 


‘“‘SEconD ARMY CORPS. 
(TREFOIL.) 


‘** August 12, 1862, the troops of the Shenan- 
doah Department were to constitute the Second 
Corps, under command of Genera! Banks. 

“September 12, 1862, the President ordered 
that this corps should be known hereafter as 
the Eleventh ; and that the corps arranged in 
Genera! Order No. 101, of March 13, 1862, Head- 
quarters Army of the Potomac, as the Second, 
should be known as such. 

** June 28, 1865, Discontinued.” 


Here it is asserted that there was no officially- 
designated Second Corps until the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1862, certain reports emanating from the 
Peninsula of Virginia to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The troops who, under the heroic 
Suamuer, were contending at Fair Oaks, at 
Gaines’s Mill, at Glendale, and at Malvern Hill 
were a set of impostors. The title ‘‘the Second 
Corps,” it appears from Captain Phisterer’s ac- 
count, was first properly used on the 12th of 
August, 1862, when it was applied to the com- 
mand of General Banks! That title was, on the 
12th of September following, taken away from 
Banks’s command, and bestowed on the vagrant 
and orphaned body of troops then moving into 
Maryland, under the command of Sumner, to 
repel Lee’s invasion. 

Now, in direct opposition to this, I assert that 
the divisions of Richardson, Sedgwick, and Blen- 
ker (the last wassoon afterward detached) were, 
on the 13th of March, 1862, by order of the Presi- 
dent, organized into the Second Army Corps; 
that the corps so organized had a continuous 
existence, under that pame, until June 28, 1865, 
when its shattered regiments were disbanded, 
with the right to inscribe more than thirty con- 
siderable battles upon their banners. We will 
not allow Captain Phisterer to whistle away 
our existence as a corps, under our own proper 
name, between March 13 and September 12, 
1862, 

Captain Phisterer altogether mistakes the pur- 
port of the President’s order of August 12. That 
order did not constitute General Banks’s com- 
mand the Second Corps, but only the Second 
Corps of the Army of Virginia, afterward to 
become the Eleventh Corps in tbe armies of the 
United States. This is in terms stated in the 
President’s order of September 12, as follows : 

“War Dept., A.G.0O., } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12, 1862. { 
General Orders No. 129. 


“The President directs that the First, Second, 
and Third Corps of the * Army of Virginia,’ an- 
pounced in General Order No. 103, be hereafter 
designated as the First, Eleventh, and Twelfth. 

“The several army corps will now stand as 
follows: The First, Second, Third, and Fourth, 
as arranged in General Orders No. 101, of March 
13, 1862, from the Headquarters, Army of the 
Potomac,” etc., etc. 


The utmost that could possibly be said in de- 
fence of any part of Captain Phisterer’s state- 
ment would be that between March 13 and Sep- 


| tember 12, 1862, General Sumner’s command 
| was the Second Corps of the Army of the Po- 


| tomac, while General Banks’s command was, 


| between August 12 and September 12, the Se- 


cond Corps of the Army of Virginia, neither 
having the right to bear the title ‘‘the Second 
Corps.” But even this would not be justified on 
any proper principles of interpretation and con- 
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struction. The succession of facts was as fol- 
lows: 
On the 13th of March, 1862, the system of 
army corps was instituted. The following is 
the first order naming army corps: 
“Hp, Qu. ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, | 
FairRFAX C. H., Va, > 
March 13, 1862. } 

General Orders No, 101. 

“In compliance with the President’s War Or- 
der No. 2, of March 8, 1862, the active portion 
of the Army of the Potomac is formed into 
army corps as follows,” 


Then follows the designation of army corps 
No.1 to No. 5. Onthe 17th of July, 1862, Con- 
gress passed an act the purport of which Cap- 
tain Phisterer has misapprehended. He says 
this act “legalized and allowed the organiza- 
tion of troops into army corps, and under this 
authority the following corps were organized,” 
etc. Now, this was not the substantive part of 
the legislation of July, 1862, relating to army 
corps. By his powers as Commander-in-Chief, 
the President bad from the beginning possessed 
all the authority needed to create army corps, 
as fighting and marching bodies, or for adminis- 
trative purposes, just as fully as he bad au- 
thority to create divisions or brigades ; and this 
authority the President had rightfully exercised 
in the order just recited. But the President had 
no power to appoint a special staff for the army 
corps he might create under his authority as 
Commander-in-Chief. It was to meet this need 
that the legislation of July 17, 1862, relating to 
army corps, was had. It provided that each 
corps established by the President might have 
four departmental officers with the rank of lieu 
tenant-colonel, an aide-de-camp with the rank of 
major, and two aides-de-camp with the rank of 
captain. 

Antecedent to this provision, and properly in- 
troductory to it (inasmuch as army corps had 
not theretofore been known by that name to the 
law), is the following: ‘*That the President be 
and heis hereby authorized to establishand or 
ganize army corps accordivg to his discretion.” 
Captain Phisterer seems to interpret this as sig 
nifying that, prior tothe date of thatact, the 
President bad no authority to organize army 
corps. He might just as well infer, from the 
last of the thirty-two acts confirming Magna 
Carta, that the right to the free election of 
Bishops did not exist before Henry IV., or that 
the use of the writ of Precipe had never before 
been limited. The President had always pos- 
sessed the authority to form army corps, under 
his general powers as Commander-in-Chief; the 
act of July 17, 1862, gave a statutory sanction 
to this right, and thereupon provided the special 
staff needed to make thecorps organization most 
etfective. The President’s designation of Sum- 
ner’s command as the Second Corps, March 13, 
1862, held good unbroken from that date to 
June 28, 1865, 

But even were it conceded that Sumner’s com- 
mand was from March 13, to Sept. 12, 1862, 
only the Second Corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, while Banks's command became the 
Second Corps of the Army of Virginia, Aug 

2, with what propriety can it be claimed that 
the latter had, at any time, the right to the de- 
signation of ‘‘ the Second Corps,” or to wear the 
trefoil? If Sumner’s command was not “the 
Second Corps” before Sept. 12, 1862, much less 
was Banks's, for Sumner’s command had been 
much the earlier organized as a marching and 
fighting body. This President Lincoln fully re- 
cognized in the order of Sept. 12, 1862. Sum- 
ner’s command remained the Second Corps, as 
it had been declared by the President in March: 
while to the “Second Corps of the Army of Vir- 
ginia” was assigned a later number. 
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Capt Phisterer is equally in error respecting 
the Third Corps, which he makes out to have 
been organized under the command of General 
McDowell, Aug. 12, 1862, in entire disregard of 
the body of troops which was commanded by 
Heiotzelman,which was designated in the Presi 
dent's order of March 13, 1862, and which parti 
cipated, under the title of the Third Corps,in 
the great battles of May, June, July, and Au 
gust: the noble corps of Kearny, Hooker, Sickles, 
Birney, and Berry. FRANCIS A, WALKER. 

Boston, March 17, 1884, 


A SUGGESTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: A recent visit to Bermuda has persuaded 
me that a small portion of your valuable space 
might not be wasted in calling attention to some 
economic features of its local admunistration, 
which have produced to the inhabitauts valuable 
and permanent results at a tritling expense, 

These islands, now connected into one by per 
manent and solid causeways, constitute the sum 
mit of a great submarine mountain somewhat 
bigher than Mont Blanc, and some 600 miles 
distant from any other land. The land area is 
pineteen and one-fourth square miles, or about 
12,378 acres, of which 2,500 acres are under til 
lage. The construction of its rocks and the deri 
vation of its vegetation, birds, and insects, af 
ford some inveresting and suggestive illustra 
tions of modern views on those entertaining sub 
jects. Its settlement was nearly coincident with 
that of Virginia, although its population of 761 
per square mile far exceeds that of Virginia or 
of any other rural part of the adjacent conti 
nent. 

The aggregate population (exclusive of sailors 
and soldiers) is 14,650, of which 60 per cent. is 
colored, but, owing toa £60 freebold qualitica 
tion, the whole number of legal voters is 4 
Hence the representative body, as well as all 
adniinistrative functions, isin the bauds of the 
most respected, tax paying citizens. 

The general revenue—as distinguished from 
the post-office and hght-house surplus—is about 
£30,000, derived entirely froma specific duty on 
spirits and tobacco, and a tmfling ad valorem 
duty of 5 percent. op ali other importations 
The entire incidence of this taxation, compared 
with our 50 to 100 per cent duties, and our vast 
direct general and local taxation, 1s absolutely 
inappreciable and imperceptible. From ¢his 
general revenue is maintained the entire legis 
Jlative and judicial and a fair proportion of the 
executive machinery, excellent municipal con 
veniences in the two towns of Hamilton and Sr 
George, a general island police, and the efficient 
maintenance of over ninety-five miles of road- 
and streets, exclusive of the sixteen miles of 
military roads—which are also open to public 
use, but maintained by the Imperial military 
authorities. 

It is the streets and roads, and their economic 
construction, which are especially interesting to 
Americans, who bave only got a step beyond 
savage tribes inthe making and maintenance 
of public highways, although we spend some 
what more upon them than the richest and 
most perfectly supplied European nations. The 
Bermuda roads, though penetrating a very un 
even and undulating surface, are graded almost 
tothe capacity of railroads, shrinking from no 
**rock cuts,” or expensive “ fiils,”’ or solid cause 
ways, to obtain this result. Most of the heavi- 
est work of grading, draining, and metalling 
(they are all metalled) was done by borrowing 
long-term convicts from the mother country. 
The heavy fortifications belopging to the Impe- 
rial Government were mainly constructed in the 
same manner—that is to say, at no expense ex- 
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cept transportation, since the convicts had to 
be subsisted somewhere. A view of these vast 
constructions, effected almost without exes, 
and yet stupendously costly, and politically de 
moralizing if done by our methods, leads me t& 
make a suggestion which, indeed, bas provokes 
this « ommunication 

Our sea coast defences, which have cost many 
millions, are now said to be obsolete and worth 
less, and our sbores without real defence. We 
are painfully aware that under our system, in 
the absence of a reformed civil service or apy 
other modern guarantees of administration, we 
cannot reconstruct them, any more than a navy 
without great--well, let us say waste Yet 
every State in our Union possesses, inside and 
outside of its jails, thousands of healthy con 
Victs, supported on the taxation of honest 
dustry, and whose indoor labor is supposed by 
the latter to affect it injuriously Why should 
not the General Government hire these convicts 


from the States, for their istody, and food 





and asmall daily sum, and use them as the 
British Empire bas done, vis t ghten tl 

burdens of its honest po} n by ist { 
ing roads, forts, and other public necessities 


wherever they are needed ! 

Not only their innumerable colonies, but the 
British Islands themselves, bristle at every er: 
trance and on every headland with stupendous 
works of defence, which have st nothir to 
the taxpaver either directly in taxation of 


directly by competition with honest industry 


but have been almost entirely constructed by 
the penal labor of those who had elected ¢ ve 
at war with the community 
Cannot we do as well! {JW 
Purtapsirnia, Mare? ISS4 


FLOODS AND DRAIN TILES 

To THE Epiror oF [RE NaTIon 

Str. The communication oa “Floods and their 
Causes,” in your paper of February 28. isa g i 
example of the way inwhich meteor gical phe 
nomena are so easily explained by a large class 
f reasoners, The earliest instance that I 
recollect is the famous Tenterden steeple, be 
lieved to be the cause of the Goodwin sands in 
the English Channel; for before the steeple was 
built there were no sands, and, of course. its 
erection brought about the sea flood that de 
stroved Earl Godwin’s property. To come down 
to modern times, we find that the increased rain 
fallin Utah is dueto the few hundred or thou- 
sand apple trees set out by the Mormons. The 
droughts of Iilinoisare in consequence of tillage 
and the breaking up of the land on an extensive 
scale, forin a prairie country they cannot be 
attributed to the destruction of the forests. In 
Kansas, on the other hand, where it is asserted 
the rainfall is increasing, it is believed that til 
lage bringsrain. I bave heard, too, in our great 





deserts, that railroads affect the climate— ‘*‘ the 


Lastly, we 
are told thatthe great floods lately prevailing 


rails carry electricity, you know.’ 


over such an immense territory, including South 
ern California and even Arizona, were dueto 
the fact that ule draining is becoming common 
in Obio, Indiana, and Illinois. Tenterden steeple 
isnowbere. It is not likely that any farmer 
thinkin, of tile-draining his land wiil be stopped 
by this wonderful theory, for he will be very apt 
to know that surface drains are more likely to 
produce tioods than are buried tiles. He knows, 
too, that tiles carry little or no water in winter, 
when the soil is frozen, say at the date of our 
last flood, but that rain falling on a frozen soil 
will run off and make a flood. A flood produced 
by tiles in winter would be very little short of a 
miracle. Your correspondent must try again. 


GRORGE CLENDON, JR, 
ARIZONA, March 14, 1884, 
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Notes. 


SumMNER, WHITNEY & San Francisco, 


will add to their series of ‘* Legal Recreations ” 


Co... 


a volume of verse by many lights of the profes 
sion, British and American, entitled *‘ Lyrics of 
the Law. 

Like every strikingly successful book, ‘John 
Bull et Son ile >is soon followed by others of the 
Wyman & Son are about to publish 
London a to it, called ‘John Bull’s 
Neighbor in Her True Light : Being some Criti- 
Brutal Anglo-Saxon.’ But M. Max 
O’Rell’s lively sketch has bastened the publica- 
tion of a book not Jess clever, and more serious 
and useful, namely, ‘ La Vie Publique en Angle- 
M. Dary] has lived in 
England for ten years, making a special study 
of English institutions and customs; and his ob- 
servations have been published in a series of Jet- 
ters to the Paris Temps, which form tbe pre- 
sent volume. We shall speak more particularly 
of it A translation is to be pub- 
lished by Routledge. 

Mr. Bancroft’s * tinal revision” of his history 
has reached the fourth volume, embracing epoch 
third of the American Revolution, from May, 
1774, to July, 1776, ending with the Declaration 
of Independence (D. Appleton & Co,). This vol- 
ume, ike the last, contains a well-marked and 
period—that of organized 
ending in separation; and, as in the previous 
period, Mr. Bancroft’s treatment is especially 
distinguished the which the 
English discussion of the American question is 


same kind, 


in reply 


eisms by a 


terre, by Philippe Daryl. 


hereafter. 


distinet resistance, 


by fulness with 
It appears to us that we notice more 
in this than any the others the 


exuberance of style and enthusiasm in the pre- 


reported, 
volume in of 
sentation of the American cause, which charac- 
terized the original edition. These quulities are 
considerably toned down in the earlier volumes, 
but in tbe stirring events of these two years the 
veteran to feel himself burn 
anew with the enthusiasm of his youth, 

Ibe advent of a white (or whitish) elephant 
bas led the Messrs. Harper to hring out a new 
edition of Charles Reade’s ‘Jack of all Trades’ 
(the story of the Siamese Djek and ber keeper). 
The author should not complain because a rival 
house has done the same thing, omitting, how- 


historian 


seems 


ever, the first four chapters, 

The Art Age (New York: Arthur B, Turnure), 
a beautifully printed sheet, gives in its eighth 
pumber the particulars of the formation of the 
new Club, of this city, which con- 
sists of ‘‘bibliophiles, publishers, practical de- 
printers, etchers, binders, lithogra- 
phers "—iu short, of men who, as mere book- 
lovers or as artists lovingly engaged in the 
manufacture of books, wish to promote a like 
sentiment in the community. Mr. Robert Hoe, 
The occasional publication of 
books A tentative Grolier 
Bivhography is begun in the same number of 
the Art Age. Of this periodical. by the way, we 
may sav that it is already ioteresting and useful, 
and promises (*ith the Club, morally, bebind 
if) to be more so, 

Mr. 8S. S. Rider’s gossipy Book Notes (Provi- 
dence, I I.) seldom fail to contain something 
curious or suggestive. Two columns in the issue 
for March 15 open a vein that would furnish 
much amusement in the working—‘* The Shows 
which our Grandfathers [wby not our Fathers ?) 
attended a half century ago.” 

A brochure, printed rather than published at 
Louisville, Ky., commemorates the late Joshua 
F. Speed, who played a very important, but un- 
obtrusive, part in the war, in helping to retain 
Kentucky in the Union. He was the trusted 


Grolier 


sigpers, 


jr., is President. 
is contemplated, 


friend of Lincoln, and his lecture upon that 





President, here preserved side by side with a 
rather commonplace lecture on a trip across the 
continent, was well worth printing or reprint- 
ing. Perhaps as characteristic an anecdote of 
Lincoln as any related by Mr. Speed, is that 
telling of his retort to a political opponent who 
bad tauoted him with bis youth: ** Live long, or 
die young, I would rather die now than, like the 
gentleman,cbange my politics,and, simuitaneous 
ly with the change,receive an office.worth $5,000 
per year, and then have to erect a lghtning-rod 
over my house to protect a guilty conscience 
from an offended (iod.” 

Mr. Christern sends us the catalogue of the 
Freuch Water-Color Society, sixth exhibition, 
pow open. Bearing the impriot of Jouaust, we 
naturally expect much from it, and it is undeed 
manufactured with more care and liberality 
than is common in such publications. The size 
of the pamphlet 1s a large octavo, and most of 
the pen sketches of the pictures commemorated 
are more elaborate and interesting in themselves 
than usual. A certain elegance, too, is attamed 
in a very simple manuer, by means of ornamen- 
tal vignettes or borders indicative of the painter's 
line—his “ leading motive,” to b rrow a term 
from music—as, e.g ,riflesand a row of helmets 
over Detaille’s list of drawings. 


With Part 118 Brehm’s *‘ Thierlebeu’ (Be 
Westermann & Co.) closes the chapters on 
insects, with mavy colored plates of beetles, 


butterflies, epbhemerid, etc., auxiliary wood 


cuts im abundance (though we might have 
wished for color in depicting the protective 


mimicry of this order), 9nd the usual index. No, 
119 introduces the “‘lower animals (Thievre) 
of the German nomenclature— crabs, starfish, 
worms, etc, 

The Revue Historique for March-April bas a 
very attractive table of contents Alfred Stern 
prints a number of important documents derived 
from the French Foreign Office, and pertaining 
to the relations of France avd Prussia from 1807 
to 1813. Not least remarkable are those which 
bear upon the Emperor Napoleon’s pursuit of 
Stein in I8O8 and 1809, and the vain endeavor 
of King Frederick William to bave the blow of 
confiscation mitigated in favor of Stein’s infant 
ec ildrep., This paper will be continued, Joseph 
Reivach, the ot Gambetta, 
contribu’ es an orderly series of valuable inedited 
despatches and letters trom this statesman dur- 
ing the siege of Pans, or from October 10, 1870, 
to January 1871. Thatof November 9 isa 
point-for-point reply to complaints made against 
his dictatorship by the Provisional Government 
shut up iu Paris. The final letter presages the 
end of the conflict at the capital, and declares 
the writer's resolve not to lay down his arms 
while a Prussian pollutes the soil of France. 

Gambetta’s wished-for * spirited foreign poli- 
cy” is recalled by the formation of ‘* L’Alliance 
Francaise,” at Paris, which aims to strengthen 
the bonds between the mother country and its 
colonists wherever found, Its means are con- 
fined to the ‘‘propagation” of the language, 
through missionaries, schools, and associated 
study and cultivation. It will found institutions 
of learning, and train teachers, encourage books 
and reviews, especially of a pedagogic nature, 
award prizes, hold lectures, and publish a peri- 
odical bulletin. Algeria and Tunis will receive 
most attention, as being nearest. M. Tissot is 
president of this patriotic organization, and a 
large number of distinguished men in all ranks 
are among the honorary supporters. The Secre- 
tary is P. Foncin, 2 Rue St.-Simon. 

No. 109 of the Berlin Geographical Society’s 
Zeitschrift has an important map of the new 
Northern provinces of Greece, by H. Kiepert. 
It shows the administrative divisions, the popu- 
lation, etc., and is very full of names. 
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Nothing seems surer than that, like the Rus. 
sians in Merv, the Austrians in Bosnia, and the 
French in Tunis, the English in Egypt have 
come to stay. A good chart of that country 
therefore becomes a necessity, and to meet the 
permanent demand Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, 
bas publisbed apart from Dr. H. Kiepert’s 
‘Hand-Atlas’ the general map of the Nile re. 
gion (‘‘ Uebersichtskarte der Nilliinder™), on a 
scale of about eighty miles to the inch, witha 
side-map of the Delta, on a scale of twenty-four 
miles to the inch. It has been revised to date, 
and ranges as far south as the middle limit of 
Shoa, 

The laudatores temporis acti often refer to 
the giants of erudition of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There are quite as eru- 
dite men now, though their works do net so 
often appear in folio, and there are men who, if 
not perhaps so erudite, give birth to a number of 
octavos sutlicient to connterbalancea good many 
folios. Ocesucb man has just died in Rome, the 
Abbé G. Moroni, compiler of the ‘ Dizionarto di 
eruditione storico-ecclesiastica,’ in 103 double 
colmned volumes. Moroni was originally a 
barber by trade, and got into ecclesiastical cir 
cles by shaving Gregory XVI.. one of whose 
principal councillors be became. 

A vew historical monthly bas been started by 
the publishing bouse of Cotta at Stutrgart, un- 
der the somewhat cumbrous title, Zeitschri/t 
fir allgence ine Geschichte, Cultur-, Litteratur-, 
It is to be devoted, in 
large part, to the history of civilization, ancient 
and modern, and to satisfy both the student and 
the upscholarly reader. No editor named, 
and the rather inflated ‘‘Introductory,” by 
‘*Die Redaktion,” makes one inclined to expect 
more active management than learned supervi- 
sion: but a long list of professors and authors 
who hav- promised their coOperation is presented, 


und Kunstgeschichte. 


Is 


including such conspicuous names as Ernst Cur- 
tius, Felix Dabn, Droysen, Ebers, Giesebrecnt, 
and Gregorovius. The external appearance of 
the periodical is very neat, but the monthly 
parts are slender, and the outcome of a year can 
be nomore than two medium-size volumes, The 
contents of the first number embrace the first 
part of a topographical essay on ‘* Ancient Sy- 
racuse,” by A. Holm, Professor at the University 
of Naples; ‘‘A Picture of Convent Life in Aus- 
tria,” by A. Horawitz ; a bistory of the murder 
of Anthony Ascham, the English Ambassador to 
the Court of Spain, in 1650 (‘* Em Gesandtenmord 
im siebzehnten Jabrbundert”), by M. Brosch: 
“The Plague in Russia in 1654,” part 1, by Pro 
fessor A. Briickuer, of the University of Dorpat, 
the historiau of Peter the Great and Catherine 
II. ; and an essay on ‘‘ American Statesmen,” by 
Professor Schénbach, of Gratz, forming a discur- 
sive review, 1n the friendliest spirit, of the biv- 
graphical collection edited under that title by 
J. T. Morse, jr., in Boston. There are also a few 
brief book notices and an obituary. 

Dr. Hermann Wagner, whom his di-mi-sal 
from office, in 1874, in consequence of Doctor 
Lasker’s revelations of Governmental corrup' D 
connected with the granting of concessius to 
railway companies, has not deprived of the title 
of ‘‘Wirklicher Geheimer Ober-Regie: unvys- 
Rath,” has come before the public with a tirst 
instalment of political recollections, enritld 
‘Erlebtes: Meine Memoiren aus der Zeit von 
1848 bis 1866 und von 1873 bis jetzt.’ The first 
period to be embraced in these memoirs is that 
of tbe bloom of the ultra-reactionary party, 
known in Prussian history as the Kreuzzeitui ¢- 
partei, or Cross-Gazette party, so called from 
the Neue Preussische Zeitung, its leading organ, 
and its emblematic frontispiece, the cross. Doctor 
Wagner founded the Berlin newspaper in 1848, 
after the outbreak of the revolutionary move- 
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ments of that year, and in hoc signo gallantly 
carried on the championship of conservative and 
privileged interests, as editor-in-chief till 1N54, 
and subsequently as member of the Legislature. 
The period of the decline of the party, ending 
with his own disgrace, is left out. As acontribu 
tion to the recent history of Germany by a man so 
deeply versed in politics, and so learned as to be 
the editor of a ‘Staats- und Gesellschafte Lexi- 
kon’ in twenty-three volumes, the book cannot 
fail to be interesting, in spite of the author’s ex- 
treme partisan bias. It however, to form 
only one volume of moderate size. It is in part 
supplementary to the author’s ‘Die Politik 
Friedrich Wilbelm LV.,’ and in an appendix it will 
contain the as vet inedited correspondence of 
that Prussian King with the Protestant Bishop 
of Jerusalem, Gobat. 

Professor Hans Prutz, of Kénigsberg, the au 
thor of a life of the Emperor Fiederick Barba 
rossa, of a work, ‘ Aus PhO6nizien,’ descriptive of 
a scientific mission, undertaken in 1874, under 
the auspices of the German Imperial Chancellor- 
ship, for the discovery of the burial-place of 
that crusading Emperor, and of a number of 
monograpbs on events and institutions con- 
nected with the history of the crusades, has re 
cently summed up the results of his investiga- 
tions on the civilizing effects of the protracted 
struggles in the East between the Cross and the 
Crescent, in a work entitled * Culturgescnichte 
der Kreuzziige’ (Berlin, 1883). ltis written ina 
spirit friendly to the nations of the East, espe 
cially to the Arabs, to whose conflicts and rela 
tions with the Christians, in earlier times, much 
space is devoted in the introductory parts of the 
Professor Prutz the son of Robert 
Prutz, the poet and historical and miscellaneous 
writer. 

The Nautical Almanac Office of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Washington, has just added a third 
publication to its list of annual issues, entitled 
the Nautical 
The first volume is prepared for the present year, 
and is mainly a compilation from the American 
Ephemeris, previously issued by the same of- 
fice, and the publications of various Govern- 
ment Bureaus, particularly the Hydrographic 
Office, the Light-House Board, and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. The volume comprises 
158 pages, more than half of which is taken up 
with lists of lights of the United States and 
foreign lights of the Atlantic coast. The astro 
nomical data take up about forty pages, and 
the tide tables twenty. At tbe conclusion of the 
book a few pages are devoted to nautical direc- 
tions for manceuvring in or avoiding the centre 
of cyclones in the North Atlantic: regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea; general infor- 
mation regarding the life-saving stations. and 
instructions enabling the mariner to codperate 
with the stations in case of disaster; and a de- 
scription and explanation of the cautionary 
signals displayed by the Signal Service, United 
States Army, on the approach of severe storms 
and rough weather. The entire work appears 
to be carefully and well planned and executed, 
and cannot fail to be a great boon to ail officers 
in command of coasters in the West Atlantic. 

The Observatory of the University of Cincin- 
nati, which, previous to 1880, paid no attention 
to comets, the principal instrument being occu- 
pied almost entirely with double-star observa- 
tions, has lately issued the seventh of its series 
of Publications, which is devoted entirely to ob 
servations of the comets of 1880, 1881, and 1882, 
made under the direction of Messrs. Ormond 
Stone and Herbert C. Wilson, and prepared for 
publication by the latter, now astronomer. in 
charge of the Observatory pro tempore. Obser- 
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book. is 


American Coaster’s idimanac. 


vations of position have been obtained of nine 
eomets in all, twoin 1880, four in 1881, and three 





in 1882—among the last, the great comet of that 
year. The physical observations of these comets 
consist of sketches, measures, and notes in re 
gard to their appearance; and the appended pho 
to-engravings are of about the same size as the ori 
gival sketches. Ten plates accompany the work, 
which is issued in uniform style with the pre 
vious publications of this observatory. 

The second or outer satellite of Mars 
was found to be visible with the great refrac 
tor of the Naval Observatory at the late oppo 
sition of the planet. It was also observed by the 
MM. Henry atthe Paris Observatory, January 


Deimos) 


24, the satellite appearing as a star of about the 
fifteenth magnitude. As the planet was nearly as 
unfavorably located as possible, Mars being near 
aphelion, there is no longer any doubt of the 
visibility of this satellite, in some telescopes at 
least, at every opposition of the planet. The 
smaller telescopes can hardly be expected to re 
veal the satellites before the opposition of 1880, 
A new astronomical journal has appeared in 


France, entitled Bulletin Astronomique rhe 
first number was issued February 15, and the 
periodical will be publisbed monthly. It is 


edited by M. F. Tisserand, assisted by MM. Bi 
gourdan, O. Callandreau, and R. Radau, aud is 
conducted under the auspices of the Paris Ob 
servatory. 

A correspondent writes us from New Bruns 
wick: 

‘With regard to the word ‘cull’ discussed by 
the writer of the critique on Sbakspere in last 
week’s Nation, it may be interesting for you to 
kbow that the word is still used in Newfound 
land in sorting or separating the different grades 
of salt codfish.” 

—We have just seen, in the Bookmart of Jan 
uary 20, a paragraph referring to af 
the Cooke sale (Nation, Dee. 27), and asking us 
to “instruct large-bearted book collect 
they may divide their collections amy 
institutions with less expense and mi 
satisfaction.” 
difficult. Let the large hearted collector 
wants to do good to ten public libraries, and 
does not care for the renown to be derives 
a large catalogue and a sale made conspicuous 
by inflated prices, order that his library be ap 
praised by an expert, and that then the ten 
beneficiaries choose each $5,000 worth of books, 
all rival claims to be decided by an umpire de 
signated by the donor. No appraiser charges 
10 per cent., as auctioneers do, and there would 
be no expense of printing a catalogue for the 
part of the library chosen by the ten recipients 
It seems to us that this method is muct 


ur notice 


ors bow 
ng public 
re wutual 
The task does not seem to us very 


who 


from 


1 cheaper, 
and would be very much more satisfactory than 
the method adopted by Mr. Cooke. The Book 
mart asks: ‘‘Is there avy truer method of set 
ting [settling ’] values and the real rates (ratios 

between demand and supply than the auctioneer's 
hammer?” Perhaps not in an ordinary auction: 
but the prices obtained under such peculiar cir 
cumstances as prevailed 
really no indication at all of the ratio between 
demand and supply. No book-buyer will ever 
accept the Cooke prices as a standard. 


in the Cooke sale are 


—Since our last issue, Harper & Bros. have 
printed by itself Charles Reade's story ‘The 
Picture,’ lately running in the Magazine. 
years ago Mr. Reade defended his *‘ method” of 
plagiarism on the ground that he had done 
merely what other men of genius had done be- 
fore him—** Je prends mon bien od je le trouve” 
—and that genius has the right of eminent do- 
main over the material produced by mediocre 
writers, since literary metal is but dross until 
it receives the mint stamp of authors like Mr. 
Reade. Though morally indefensible, it must 
be admitted that this procedure sometimes re- 
sults iu ay advantage to literature, This may 


Some 














be seen by comparing ‘The Picture,’ which, as 
a correspondent has 4x { t, is or a free 
translation of Mme. Reybaud’s ‘Ml e Male 
peire,’ with the original——a pretty ¢ nN t 
tale, but with no claim tl gv. Vie 
and crispness of style whict stinguish Rea 
version, The reader, however, ibe grea 
lv in error should be jump to ¢! 
that the variations, at least, ar , il w 
Mr. Reade, for here is at " 
phase of the latter's method In tf giDs 
for instance, and in the tw eral tra ' 
mentioned by our rres} 2% \\ 
Shall He Find Hert’ (New \ . ‘ 1 
Portrait in My Unele’s Dining y . 
18d), as well as in st snot 
M'sieur’s Secret’ (New \ k Ca ‘ 
the trial and senter f ‘ erou ‘ 
disposed of in a single short paracrapl \ 
‘The Picture’ is terpolated a ‘ 
effective speech made to t! voby 
ine Now, in Augus . ‘4 
the SY unes M i ‘ \ 
the Papers Revealed, a very free ad 
of the plot and u i M M 
peire.” Compartson of the t ‘ 
Picture’ shows that, as Mr. Rea 
on the original in the t \ . 
be bas improved on the ada 
What the Papers 
a if he “ 
fet irs t > 
1 st da a : < 
Ale this { 4 
shrinking f 
val t fors t i ‘ 4 
t Tram} ‘ 
suited bw the ‘ t ‘ 
inte ake bee te 
Natie a fa ‘ 
fri Ye. Ty 1 . 
wned for 2 > f 
ar 4 al ‘ . 
w ‘ Xpisa i 
f Thess Ww a s ? 
‘ tt wit . 
, . 
A curious dispute has arisen out of the pr 
} ’ 
duction of Mr. Krander Matthews’s comedy of 


vers” Theatre in 


‘*Margervy's L 


the ( 


irt 


Stephens 


at 
Mr. 


editor of a new and not particularly attractive 


London. Henry Pottinger the 


theatrical newspaper called the Topical Ti 


ie 
plece is a gross piagiarism of a 


claims that the 
play called ‘‘ Hearts,” written a years ag 
by himself and Mr. Percy Mitford, but which 
has never been produced, and of which only one 


few 


copy the authors—is Known to exist. How, 
then, could it be plagiarized’ The play was 
read, it seems,in America by Mr. Daly and 


Mr. Wallack, 
Barrett, but by no one else. 
the Court Theatre for at two months, and 
was even cast there, according to Mr. Stephens. 
How this could possibly account for the plagia 

rism of it by Mr. Brander Matthews is not at all 
Clayton, the manager 
urt Theatre, asserts that Mr. Matthew 


Mr. Wilson 


It was, however, at 


and in England by 


least 


clear, since Mr. John 
of the C 
wasa perfect stranger to lim when he suum 
ted ‘‘ Margery’s Lovers, tbat 


and he was in 


had hes 


formed by Mr, Matthews that “it 
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written for a long time, and shown to Mr. Wal- 
lack.” Tous Mr. Wallack seems to be the only 
person who can throw light on this mysterious 
matter. ‘‘The question is not,” wrote Mr. Ste- 
phens to Mr. Clayton, ‘‘ whether your play be 
a good one or ours abad one, or vice versa—our 
play cannot now be produced. The fact remains 
thata literary theft has been committed, and I 
mean, if possible, to sift the matter thorough- 
ly.” This anticipates the reply that since ‘* Mar- 
gery’s Lovers” has not proved a success it is not 
worth while to quarrel aboutit. But the corre- 
spondence on the subject has already degene- 
rated into an unpleasant personal quarrel, be- 
gun by Mr. Stephens’s unmannerly remark that 
he presumed Mr. Clayton was ‘‘aware that in 
cases of theft the receiver is equally liable with 
the thief.” To which Mr. Clayton indignantly 
retorts that he is ‘‘neither receiver nor thief,” 
and curtly denies several of Mr. Stephens’s state- 
ments. Mr. John Hollingshead accepted the po- 
sition of arbitrator, but has been compelled to 
decline it through illoess, and another has not 
yet been agreed upon. Thus far the whole 
thing looks like an attempted sensational adver- 
tisement for the Topical Times, with a suspi- 
cion of personal ill-will at the bottom of it; and 
Mr. Matthews, who bas emphatically denied 
the charge in a cable message to the Daily 
News, is to be congratulated upon his distance 
from the scene. 


— Inthe Popular Science Monthly, for April, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer lifts the veil from the 
future and protests against ‘‘The Coming Slav- 
ery,” i. e., the enslavement of the individual to 
the socialist or communist machine. The object 
of socialism is tosubstitute for the theory of the 
state as existing for the happincss and welfareof 
its members, the idea that the individual exists 
for the benefit of the community ; and as a social- 
istic order, like any other, must be based on 
force, each m2mber, as an individual, will, when 
socialism is once established, be a slave to the 
community as a whole: 


‘* Such a relation has babitually existed in mili- 
tant communities, even under quasi popular 
forms of government. In ancient Greece the ac- 
cepted principle was that the citizen belonged 
neither to himself nor to bis family, but belonged 
to his city—the city being with the Greek equiva- 
lent to the community. And this doctrine, 
proper toa state of constant warfare, is a doc- 
trine which socialism unawares reintroduces 
into a state intended to be purely industrial. 
Tne services of each will belong to the aggre- 
gate of all, and for these services such returns 
will be given asthe authorities think proper. 
So that, even if the admiunistration is of the 
beneficent kind intended to be secured, slavery, 
however mild, must be the outcome of the 
arrangement.” 


But this is only the first step. There are more 
behind: 


** The love of power, the selfishness, the injus- 
tice, the untruthfulness, which often in com- 
paratively short times bring private organiza- 
tions to disaster, will inevitably, where their 
effects accumulate from generation to genera- 
tion, work evils far greater and less remediable; 
since, vast and complex and possessed of all the 
resources, the administrative organization once 
developed and consolidated must become irre- 
sistible. And, if there needs proof that the 
periodic exercise of electoral power would fail 
to prevent this, it suffices to instance the French 
Government, which, purely popular in origin, 
and subject from time to time to popular judg- 
ment, nevertheless tramples on the freedom of 
citizens to an extent which the English delegates 
to the late Trades-Union Congress say ‘is a dis- 
grace to, and an anomaly in, a repablican nation.’ 
The final result would be a revival of despot- 
ism. A disciplined army of civil officials, like 
an army of military officials, gives supreme 
power t» its head—a power whicb has often led 
to usurpation, as in medizval Europe and still 
more in Japan—nay, has thus so led among our 
neighbors within our own times.” 

Finally, when we have reached this point, the 


sociological pendulam begins to swing back : 





“It would need but a war with an adjacent 
society, or some interval discontent demandivg 
forcible suppression, to at once transform a 
socialistic admioistration into a grinding ty- 


ranny like that of ancient Peru; uoder which | 


the mass of the people, controlled by grades of 
Officials, and leading lives that were inspected 


and were left with but a bare subsistence for 
themselves. And then would be comvpletely 
revived, under a d‘fferent form, that 1égime of 
status—that system of compulsory codperation— 
the decaying tradition of which is represented 
by the old Toryism, and toward which the new 
Toryism is carrying us back.” 

—This is a new form of the veryold jere- 
miad that all power tends to concentration; 
concentration in one hand leads to tyranny, 
tyranny to rebellion for the sake of liberty, 
liberty to license, license to a new intrusion 
of tyranny. This is in a certain sense a law 
of human nature; but it does not enable us to 
know accurately whatis likely to be the imme- 
diate fate of any nation or people. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s jeremiad, however, is applied dis- 
tinctly to England, and itisa gloomy prospect 
that he declares to be before her. It is a jere- 
miad which ougbt to be still better adapted to 
the American market, because bere there are no 
** Tories” to stem the tide. The race on both 
sides of the Atlanticis in a bad way; but why 
remind us of it? What can we do? The Eng- 
lish might avert their fate for a time by getting 
into foreign wars; but we cannot afford anything 
of that sort, for we bave no navy and hardly 
any army. With Agnostics and the Nineteenth 
Century Club doing their best to take away our 
hopes of immortal life, and Mr. Spencer demon- 
strating that there is no hope on this side of the 
grave, and that we must ail look forward to 
being enslaved by Justus Schwab and the trade 
unions, the old maxim never to despair of the 
Republic seems an insult to our intellect. How 
can we do anything but despair, especially 
when we find, on turning to a good old conserva- 
tive magazine like the North American, one of 
the writers discussing in the current number the 
proper precautions to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of our civilization from a return of the 
Glacial period? The air seems to be full of 
danger on every side. 


—Tbe Century has an illustrated article on 
the White House, by Mr. E. V. Smalley, which 
contains some account of the newdecorations of 
the interior, and calls attention to the absurdity 
and inconvenience of having the President’s 
residence serve the purpose of a public office as 
well. There certainly seems no reason why one 
of the few handsome residences bequeathed to us 
by the last century should be made uncomfort- 
able and at times almost univbhabitable for the 
head of the Government whom we put in it. 
There is no necessary inconsistency between a 
republican form of government and the pro- 
tection of the private Jife of its head from the 
impertinent intrusion of strangers who want to 
button-hole him. If the right to button-hole 
the President is an inalienable right, then cer- 
tainly a place for its exercise should be provided 
by Congress, at the public expense. The right 
of access to the Executive as now enjoyed is 
destructive of the cleanliness of the house which 
the country gives him; the hosts of politicians 
muddying and otherwise soiling the carpets and 
furniture, so as to give the White House from 
time to time a shabby and demoralized appear- 
ance, and to entail many otherwise needless 
appropriations from Congress. The old “‘ levee” 
system is gradually disappearing, the public 
receptions being now few and far between, and 
the audience abuse will unquestionably follow 
it. 
it otherwise would have been, because the man- 
ners and customs of the White House have been 


contract, 





Progress of late years has been slower than | 


so generally in the hands of people who cared 
very little about privacy. Indeed, since Bu- 
chanan’s time, the etiquette of the place has 
been furnished, if at all, like the dinners, by 
The audience abuse really involves 


pee : A ' : . 
out-of-doors and in-doors, labored for the sup- | higher considerations than those of etiquette, 


port of the organization which regulated them, | 


viz., decency and comfort. Good Emperors 
and Sultans grant audiences to their people, but 
this is supposed to be because the government is 
one of men, not laws, and because Emperors and 
Sultans hold courts of justice of the last resort, 
and cannot shut out the public without doing 
injustice. But for justice we go to the courts, 
and for laws we go to Congress, and the only 
thing left to go to the President for is offices. 
If the truth were known, the persons who insist 
upon the right of every American to have an 
interview with the Executive are almost alto- 
gether office-seekers, and Congressmen who are 
their friends and backers; and as long as the 
right is insisted upon, the least the Congressmen 
who make so much use of it can do is to provide 
a proper place for its exercise. The Century also 
contains an interesting account by George Al- 
fred Townsend of the adventures of Wilkes 
Booth in getting across the Potomac after the 
assassination of Lincoln. Everything in it tends 
to confirm the impression produced at the time 
by Booth’s behavior—that a passionate love of 
notoriety was the chief motive of his act. The 
first question he asked when he got to a tempo- 
rary place of safety was as to the ‘‘ view” the 
newspapers took of him. 


—Examination shows the ‘Statesman’s Year 
Book’ for 1884 (Macmillan) to be more than 
usually replete with useful information. Sepa- 
rate notices are for the first time given to Mada- 
gascar, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, 
Zanzibar, Burma, and Hawaii, while the space 
devoted to each of a number of other countries 
bas been considerably increased. Ballot boxes 
and electoral suffrages play nowadays a large 
part in controlling the course of events, and a 
book for statesmen ought to give all the facts 
attainable as to the theoretical and practical 
workings of the electoral systems of the various 
civilized Powers. The statistics furnished by 
the present ‘Year Book’ as to the number of 
people who may vote if they want to, and who 
actually did vote at the last general election, 
are not the least valuable and interesting of its 
features. We lack space to comment upon the 
facts which these figures reveal. In no other 
country in the world do so many people go to 
the polls as in the United States at a Presidential 
election; and, what is practically more impor- 
tant, nowhere, with perhaps the single excep- 
tion of Belgium, with its very limited suffrage, 
do so small a proportion of those who may vote 
neglect todoso. By the census of 1880, there 
were in the United States 12,571,437 males over 
twenty-one. Making a proper allowance for 
uvnaturalized foreigners and other disqualified 
persons, the number of men who had a right to 
vote was probably ratber under than over 12,- 
000,000; and of these, 9,216,856, or something 
more than 76 per cent., actually cast their bal- 
lots. The ratio of votes cast to qualified voters 
would be even greater if the former slave States 
were not taken into account. It is impossible in 
a work of this sort to exclude errors altogether, 
but it is a satisfaction to note that the absurd 
blunders and misstatements as to this country 
which formerly disfigured the ‘Year Book’ no 
longer appear. It is not hard to understand 
how the editor falls into the mistake of giving, 
on page 632, for the number of States in the 
Union at the date of each decennial count, the 
number of the present States of which tbe popu- 
lation was then separately returned in the Cen- 
sus reports. A more serious error is made on 
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page 633, when it is stated that there were in the 
United States in 1880, 13,011,646 natives of 
foreign-born parentage. Tbere were so many 
residents of foreign parentage, but among them 
were included all but 33,252 of the 6,679,943 
foreign-born inbabitants. The table of receipts 
and expenditures on page 624 is stated to ex- 
clude sums received and paid out on account of 
premiums on purchases and sales of certificates 
of the public debt. A comparison of the table 
with the detailed reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will show that premiums are com- 
prised both in the receipts and expenditures as 
they are given in the ‘Year Book.’ On page 
637, the table purporting to give the value of 
the exports of merchandise from the United 
States in each of the last ten years, contains for 
1882, 1881, 1880, 1877 and 1876 figures represent- 
ing the value of the exports of domestic mer- 
chandise only, while for 1883, 1879, 1878, and 
1874 the values given include the total exports 
of merchandise both domestic and foreign. The 
value of the exports of merchandise in 1875 is 
said to have been $545,069,027; the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics puts it at $513,442 711. The 
table of exports of specie, on page 638, gives the 
value of the total exports for each year except 
for 1877, when it gives that of the domestic spe- 
cie only. 


—Some curious results are occasioned by the 
addition of one figure too many, or the omission 
of a figure that ought tobe in. Thus the esti- 
mated expenditure for the Austro Hungarian 
Empire and for Austria proper in 1883 (p. 14), 
the French exports of home products in 1882 (p. 
87), and the number of emigrants from Mecklen 
burg-Schwerin in 1882 (p. 155) are each multi- 
plied by ten. It is probable that in the perpe- 
tration of a couple of similar blunders will be 
found the explanation of the manifest inconsis- 
tencies in the statement on page 551 of the sta- 
tistics of Canadian shipping. If the total ton- 
nage of the Dominion in 1881 was only 1,260,777 
tons, it could not well have ‘‘comprised 973 
steamers, measuring 1,990,902 tons.” Nor does 
it seem probable that in 1882, 760,113 tons would 
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tioned in one breath with Bismarck and Moltke, 
and a few years later, when the tide turned 
against the party which he led. Literary pro 

jects occupied much of bis time, and the direc 

tion which bis thoughts took may be inferred 
from the remark that he was very fond of Dick 

eps’s works, in which he especially admired the 
humanitarian tendencies and the reforms effect 

ed through them. Professor Edward Zeller contri 

butes an article on the “Significance of language 
and its teaching for spiritual life,” which in true 
German fashion begins with Noab’s Ark, Pytha 
goras, and Cleanthes. Zeller insists that language 
is Dot innate, not a necessary result of the struc 

ture of our vocal but the work of 
man, the accumulated result of the labors of 
countless generations. From music, language is 
distinguished by being the outcome of the need 
of communicating with others, while music, like 
laughing, crying, jumping, and dancing, is 
simply the spontaneous expression of emotions 
without any original intention of 
them to others ; a vocalist needs uo listener but 
himself. The assertion that conscious thinking 
can only be done with the aid of words does not 
tally with the dictum of a great German philo 
sopher that ‘‘all original thinking is done in 
images.” Tbe advantages and disadvantages of 
havipg two motber tongues, as it were, are also 
Under the first head, Zeller mentions 


organs, 


conveying 


considered. 
aspecial ease in adapting one’s self to new circum 
stances ; an intolerable com 
mingling of languages, as in America, or a 
habit, prevalent in and 
Belgium, of usivg the mother tongue only as dia 
lect, and the foreign as the language of the edu 
cated, whereby the 


under the second, 


Switzerland, Alsace, 


become estranged 


Masses 4 


from the literature of their country without 
assimilating all the peculiarities of the 
language. Herman Grimm writes on C 
apropos of the bundredth anniversary of 
birth, and Professor NOldeke, 
‘Theodorus, King of Abyssinia.” Karl 
brand's article on the old and the new nm 


foreign 
rveli is, 
his 
f Strassburg, on 
Hil t 
vel, in 
the current Confemporary, appears bere in a 
German version. The editor explains that the 


School Library, 1Sfig 
‘Literature of 
Life.’ 


is contained in the Ameri 


bis 
Future 


graphical work 


and in appeared 
the Doctrine of a 
His most valuable bibl 
‘an edition of ‘Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, the utility of which to 
critical may be said, bas been 
es to the especially 
His proper field, t 
was New Testament exegesis and criticism, and 
particularly the latter initstwo branches, tex 


students, it 
doubled by his referen 


auth 


' - 
iater, 


German rilies weve! 





tual and historical criticism, A fair example of 
the minuteness and breadth of his exeg: ( 
study is to be foundin his article on Rom ix 
printed in the Journal of the Society of Bit a 
Literature and Exegesis—a paper on wt be 
spent as much time and labor, from his deter 
nation to goto the bottom of every 4 t, as 
would have sufficed some men to write a book 
On New Testament textual criticistos be has 
published less than on any other subject, and vet 
it is to this, perhaps, that he devoted the largust 
part of his time his is greativ tot gret 

for he bad hardly BHeqQual lo acuuaintanoe with 
the manuscripts, versions, and pat yuota 
tions on which the New Testament text deps 
Much of his work in this departa Was 

form of contributions to other men's t Ks to 
Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, for exarmy he sent a 
long list of errors cecurring in his ‘Plain th 
troduction to the Criticism of the New 7T ‘ 
ment., He had opportunity, also, as member of 
the American Committee of Revistonof the New 
Testament, to make a worthy use of bistext t) 


cal learning; but resulis as MAY ex 


istin tke revised New Testament text, and a few 


several 


scattered newspaper articles, be bas left 1 re 
cord of bis resear es Am ng ther t] nes he 
was Workirg on a critical review { Westcott 

and Hort’s second volume, which gives their pr 
ples of New Testament textual ¢ s and 
this, if be had finished it, w ld have hae +) 
important contmbution to the subject; but he 
bas left nothingin shape for pubheatior For 
a 


with work 


eighth edition of the Greek New 


Testament, the 


sence 0 lebrand from the pages of th ‘reparatior hie is inthe hands of ar 
have been built at the small cost of £541,017. On absence of Hillebrand from t bas : © | preparation of = , fan 


pee " | Kundschau for almost two vears and a balf has merican scholar, Dr. Caspar René Gregory 
the other hand, the omissicn of the figure 1 on n . sa are : ; ~yredun “peewee ‘ , nage, 
p P , een due ,@ SETIOUS 1llDess, iprig Lhe first Vv ume the ‘rolegomens 
page 281 makes it appear that the capital in- ne eee ee anny tg ; ee ae 
. ° ° | hich is now completed ntains ) » : 
vested in English railroads in 1882 was only one- | , , , } ee ysis ta en sacaggasen 
- — | _ By the death of Ezra Abbot, which oe textual aud grammatical contributions pre 
tenth as large as it actually was; the leaving out | os . # : “ 

? | curred March 21, at Cambridge, Mass., the pared with his accustomed minute accuracy and 


of a 1 on page 256 cuts down the percentage of 
increase in the population of Scotland between 
1871 and 1881 from 11.18 per cent. to1.18 per 
cent.; and if a 9 were printed before the 42,215 
on page 426, the number of electors in Spain 
would not appear to be but 5 per cent. of those 
that really existed. The area of Keewatin as 
originally laid out was nearly a hundred times 
450 square miles, and for that number, as given 
on page 547, we should probably read 450,000, 
The size of the French battalions in Tunis must 
be unusually large if a battalion of infantry, a 
squadron of cavalry, and a part of a battalion 
of artillery will together number 15,000 men (p. 
715). If the new ironclads which have been 
built in Germany for the Chinese Government 
have armor ‘‘ 14}, metres thick” (p. 730), it is 
not surprising that they were “ detained” in 
Germany. 


— The late Dr. Lasker was an occasional con- 
tributor to the columns of the Rundschau, anda 
personal friend of the editor, Mr. Rodenberg, 
who devotes to him an article inthe March num- 
ber, containing a series of private letters, with 
reminiscences of an intercourse lasting more than 
twenty years. Although politics was Lasker's 
specialty, he always managed to find time to 
keep up with the literary and artistic move 
ment of the time, both in 1873, when his popu- 
larity was so great that he was commonly men- 


science of New Testament criticism has lost one 
of the foremost ‘s of this generation. 
There is bardly a branch of this department 
which bis studies bave not illustrated, 
accuracy and impartiality of work 

given him an authority that it bas been the lot 
of few men toenjoy. He has left a noble exam 
ple to all students in his babit of patient re 
search, bis microscopic knowledge, bis candor in 
weighing arguments, bis power of 
judgment. He was born in 1819 
Maine, and, after passing through Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, was graduated in 1M0at Bowdoin 
College. After teaching several years in Maine. 
he went to Cambridge in 1847, taught in the 
Cambridge High Schoo! was appointed 
Assistant Librarian in the 
brary in 1856, and 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1872, which last po 
sition he bis death. Inthe library be 
bad charge of the cataloguing department, with 
good opportunity for bibliographical work, of 
which be was all bis life very fond. In his hands 
bibliograpby was no dull list of title-pages, but 
a delightful collection of wonderful facts and 
histories, and he was the resort of his fnends 
and of many others for information concerning 
books of all kinds His first publication 
was a catalogue of the Cambridge High 
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and tbe 


his have 


and sober 


in Jackson, 


In 185 
Harvard College Li 


Bussey Professor of New 


held till 


eareful discrimination, the value of which scho 


lars will soon be able to test. His only histori 
‘al-eritical work is ‘The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel’ (1880), an examination of the 


external evidence in the case, the scholarly pre 
called forth 


high commendation from prominent 


cision and close reasoning of which 


Euroy ean 


writers on this Gospel, one of whom declared 
that the facts bad never before been so well 
stated. Dr. Abbot intended following this 


up by an examination of the internal evidences, 
for which he had collected a large mass of ma 
but this design, like many others of his, 
was never executed. It may be mentioned that 
he ascribed the Gospel to the Apostle Jobn. He 
was for many years Recording Secretary of the 
This detail of bis 
principal printed works only poorly describes 


terial: 


American Oriental Society. 


his uncea-ing scholarly activity, and only his 
pupils and friends kno» the inspiration given by 
the high character of bis scholarship, and by 
the purity, faithfulness, and self-sacrificing de- 
votion of his daily life. 


—There is no chapter in Roman history more 
interesting or more instructive than that which 
describes the successive steps and the wel]-con- 
sidered line of policy by which the city built up 
her empire within the peninsula of Italy. Many 
of these steps are obscure, and at best the clas- 
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sification of the Italian communities—the differ- 
ent groups of municipia, colonia, and civitates 
is not easy to understand in detail; 
while as the Social War put a sudden end to the 
process of growth, our information is late and 
We find this subject treated with 
great fulness and perspicuity by Julius Beloch, 


frderata 


fragmentary. 


in * Der italische Bund unter Roms Hegemonie’ 
Leipzig, By “Italian Confederacy ” be 
would not be understood to imply a regularly 


1TSS0), 


organized confederation: there was none, only 
“aa aggregate of more than a hundred different 
aliiances, which have nothing to do with one 
another further than that in every case Rome is 
one of the contracting parties” (p. 194). The 
book therefore contains an analysis and history 
of the various of towns and confedera 
cies of Italy down to the Sccial War. 
thor begins with an attempt, based upon Pliny, 


classes 


The au 


to draw up a schedule of the several Gemein- 
(civitates) of Italy; these are 445 
ber, arranged according to the eleven Regions, 


den in num- 
Then follows a chapter upon the local tribes, 
their history, and the distribution among them 
of the Italian communities. Chapters upon the 
Ager Romanus and the population of Italy are 
followed by three very instructive chapters, in 
which the whole subject: of colonies, municipia, 
and lesser communities is exbaustively treated: 
the Allies, the 
Latin Confederacy, and the legal relations of the 
For 


and three others upon Italian 


aliies to Rome— das italische Bundesrecht. 
readers of Mommsen whe would like to follow 
his general sketch more into details, this book 
will be very acceptable. The author agrees with 
Mommsen in general, differing from him, how- 
ever, in afew points, particularly as to the Jus 
duodecim coloniarum, which he considers to be 
that of the twelve colonies that refused to fur- 
nish their contingents in the war against Hanni- 
bal; and as to the famous treaty with Carthage, 
holds—as Mommsen did in his early 
editions—to belong to the first year of the repub- 
lic. Another point of interest is that Mr. Be- 
loch maintains, and appears to prove, that the 


which he 


Latin Confederacy, at the time of the treaty 
contained only 
ten or eleven independent members. There is a 
good geographical index, and two very instruc 
tive maps—one of Italy before theSocial War, 


with Spurius Cassius, B. Cc. 493, 


the other of the Ager Romanus at the beginning 
of the Second Punic War. Both are distinctly 
colored. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI.—L. 


The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Compiled and Edited from the Original Man- 
uscripts by Jean Paul Richter, Ph.Dr., &c. 
2 vols. Low, Marston & 


Co, 


London: Sampson 


THE fascination which the genius of Da Vinci 
has exerted from his own times down is both 
manifested and justified by these elaborate and 
admirable volumes, They contain selections from 
his n»te-books, with copious and excellent helio- 
graph reproductions (by Dujardin) of the MS. and 
the illustrations which are scattered through the 
notes, together with some of the more elaborate 
chalk drawings, and pages of sketches embody- 
ing bis ideas, studies, and inventions. In the 
archeology of art there has been probably no 
more important undertaking than this of Dr. 
Richter, whether we consider Leonardo’s rela- 
tions to art and his claim to the title of sommo 
artista, or his curiously complex genius—paint- 
er, sculptor, architect, engineer, anatomist,phy- 
siologist, moralist. Subtle in his art, ingenious 
in mechanics, original and persistent in his pur- 


suit of science, and profound and sincere in his 
morality, he has left his sigu manual in almost 


He competed 


all branches of human activity, 


with Michael Angelo in painting; his Sforza 
monument was a challenge to the sculptor of 
the Moses and David; he studied the mystery of 
gravitation before Newton, and of the circula- 
tion of the blood before Harvey. His treatise on 
painting has been a mine of essays and instruc- 
tion-books since his death, and his incomplete 
architectural designs have infiltrated through 
the architecture of the subsequent ages. 

And yet of all his works only a few pictures 
remain in a condition to convince us that his art 
was a success, and point to the possibility of his 
accomplishment of all he planned in other di- 
rections. His greater works have all remaived 
in the limbo of projects or perished. The “ Last 
Supper,” by which he is best known, is a wreck 
only preserved to us through copies; his great 
Sforza monument was never finished; and his 
‘* Battle of Anghiari” has so utterly perished 
that we can only conjecture what it was. His 
plans for mausoleum, fortress, and cities; his 
designs for catbedrals and canals; his inventions 
for war, for commerce, for agriculture, are only 
in the state of projects. Even his book on the 
art of painting remains in the form of detached 
notes, suggestions, hints of laws, and indications 
of composition, whose greatest interest is, for 
the most part, as evidence of his colossal intel- 
lect, since it has little practical use for those for 
whom he intended it—the students of art. 

‘‘Vasari says, and rightly,” we are told in 
Dr. Richter’s preface, ‘‘in his life of Leonardo, 
‘that he labored much more by his word than 
in fact or by deed’; and the biographer evi 
dently had in mind the numerous works in 
manuscript which have been preserved to this 
day.” But the fact which our collator seems to 
have found inexplicable—that these works have 
remained ‘‘so long unpublished, and indeed for- 
gotten ”—is, we conjecture, due rather to their 
fragmentary state and insufficiency for any 
practical utility, than to the difficulties of de- 
cipbering them, great as these now are, though 
probably not so great when they were most 
called in question. This very difficulty of de- 
ciphering is due in part to the fragmentary and 
disconnected character of the MSS. The edi- 
tor’s account of them will make this clear : 


‘‘Leonardo’s literary labors in various de- 
partments both of art and of science were 
those essentially of an inquirer ; hence the ana- 
lytical method is that which he employs in ar- 
guing out bis investigations and dissertations. 
Tbe vast structure of his scientific theories is 
consequently built up of numerous separate re- 
searcbes, and it is much to be lamented that he 
should never have collated and arranged them. 
His love for detailed research—as it seems bo 
me—was the reason that in almost all bis manu- 
scripts the different paragraphs appear to us to 
be in utter confusion ; on one and the same page 
observations on the most dissimilar subjects 
follow each other without any connection. A 
page, for instance, will begin with some princi- 
ples of astronomy or the motion of the earth ; 
then come the laws of sound, and finally some 
precepts as to color. Another page wiil begin 
with bis investigations on the structure of the 
intestines, and end with philosophical remarks 
as to the relations of poetry to painting, and so 
forth. Leonardo bimself lamented this confu- 
sion, and for that reason I do not think that 
the publication of the texts in the order in 
which they occur in the originals would at all 
fulfil his intentions. No reader could find his 
wav tbrough such a labyrinth ; Leonardo bim- 
self could not have done it. 

‘* Added to this, more than half of the five 
thousand manuscript pages which now remain 
to us are written on loose leaves, and at present 
arranged in a manner which has no justifica- 
tion beyond the fancy of the collector who first 
brought them together to make volumes of more 
or less extent. Nay, even in the volumes, the 
pages of which were numbered by Leonardo 
bimself, their order, so far as the connection of 
the texts was concerned, was obviously a mat- 
ter of indifference to him.” 


They are, in fact, not books at all, but, as one 
may, by running over the pages of Dr, Richter’s 


volumes, convince himself at once, suggestions 
of material for books; jottings down of ideas 
which would comeinsomewhere in one, if it were 
ever written: a commonplace book in which 
were recorded ali the fragmentary ideas that 
floated through Da Vinci's brain: memoranda 
which he noted down for his own future use and 
study, and problems which he put to himself 
and of which he has suggested no solution. He 
writes to himself: ‘‘ Have your books on ana- 
tomy bound.” 

The ‘Book of Painting 
consulted in vain by young painters for any 
definite course of instruction in painting. They 
will find many apotLegims and sentences which 


will therefore be 


illuminate with the intelligence of a singular 
genius the path to follow, but the work was 
never reduced to system by the author, and is 
only reproduced by Dr. Richter tale quale. 
Thus he in love with 
practice without knowledge are like the sailor 


says: ‘* Those who are 
who gets into a ship without rudder or compass, 
and who can never be certain whither he is go- 
ing. Practice must always be founded on sound 
theory, of which perspective is the guide and 
gate ; and without this, notbing is well done in 
regard to painting.” And again: ‘* The painter 
who draws by practice and judgment of his 
without 
which by itself imitates all things placed in 
front of it, But 
the practical value of these isolated hints, even 
to a student of painting, is not great, and this 
not merely from their want of completion and 
connection, but from the inberent character of 
Da Vinci's 
artistic. This seems hazardous to say of a man 
who achieved so much in art as Leonardo, but 
the fact remains. He was a scientific man par 
excellenee, and the subtlety of bis speculations 


vision, reasouing, is like a mirror, 


without knowledge of them.” 


mind, which was scientific and not 


and 
existent and commensurate synthesis. 
a geometrician, a naturalist, forced by his sur 
roundings and a certain vein of virtuosity in his 
character to give great attention to art; but he 
never undivided in 
must have been to have achieved his full mea- 
sure of excellence. He always insists on judg- 
ing and working by rule; and his work, exeel- 
lent as it is, is invariably more distinguished by 
mechanical tendencies and achievement than by 
emotional or imaginative—by a cold, reasoned 
construction, rather than by any spontaneous 
and sympathetic quality. What severe and 
correct drawing and largely realistic study of 
his material could do, he did ; but we are in- 
clined to think that for his fame beyond this he 
is debtor rather to the general reputation of his 
astonishing all-roundness, and the attainment of 
high excellence in many branches of work, than 
to actual achievement in one. The intellectual 
greatness of the man imposes on us silence as to 
any shortcomings in his art. He overcame bis time 
by his commanding completeness, and by this 
victory we are still controlled ; but we are far 
enough now from his epoch and his ideals to 
admit, with Vasari, that he labored more by 
his word than his works. This is an excellent 
thing for a teacher, but a dubious tribute to a 
painter. 

In his scientific relation, again, he must be 
judged by the science of his day, and notable 
are the points in which he was in advance of all 
his contemporaries, though he is in many others 
quite as dark as they. His controverting of the 
theory of vision which makes the eye send out a 
seeing virtue (mandino fuora la virti visiva), 


inalysis excludes any possibility of a co- 
He was 


was this devotion, as he 


will serve as an example: 


“Tt is impossible that the eye should project 
from itself, by visual rays, the visual virtue, 
since in opening it that front portion which 
should be the firstin going out,and would haya 
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to go to the object, could not do it without 
time. Being so, it could not go to the sunina 
month’s time. . . . This being the case, if 
the eye consisted of a million worlds it would 
not prevent its being consumed in the projec- 
tion of its virtue.” 

The notes on the colors of the rainbow are 
another instance of this close reasoning, which, 
though not reaching the truth, is discriminating 
as to the then entertained errors. In the bo- 
tany of his ‘ Book of Painting’ he shows himself 
a true naturalist, and his observations on the 
growth of plants, ramification, the facts of sun- 
light and shade, show the closest study of ar- 
boreal structure and details. As an observer of 
external nature he broke new ground, ‘The 
deeper colors of sbadows of mountains at great 
distances take a more beautiful and more uni- 
form color than do their luminous portions, and 
from hence it arises that when the rock ofa 
mountain is reddish its lighted portions are pur- 
plish, and tue more itis lighted the more it ap 
pears of its proper color”—is an observation 
which any landscape painter of to-day may have 
made, but which, in the purely conventional 
state of landscape painting in Leonardo's day, 
‘Painters de 

representing 


was a revelation of naturalism. 
ceive themselves oftentimes by 
water in which they make visible (reflected) that 
which the man sees. But the water sees the ob 
ject on one side and the man on the other’ — 
contains a fact which many landscape painters 
ignore to-day. 

In regard to Da Vinci’s anatomical studies, it 
isto be said that for him, with bis strong scienti 
fic tendencies, painting was probably more a 
handmaid to his science than the converse, It 
was impossible for him to rest at the surface of 
things, and that the truest artistic vision will 
always do, because to think of what is beyond 
the visible disturbs the calm perception of what 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
Greek sculptors knew anything of internal ana- 
tomy, but, on the contrary, the best ground for 
concluding that they had no conception of it; 
and yet they saw with a delicate discrimination 
of external muscular action which no man of 
the anatomical schools has ever shown. 


is seen. 


Reason- 
ing from the relation of the analytic and syn- 
thetic faculties, this would seem to be the inevi- 
table conclusion; and the history of modern art 
does not show that a true artist was ever helped 
by the study of internal anatomy, but that 
many have been made pedantic and artificial by 
it. Even Michael Angelo did not escape this 
effect. 

The whole collection of sayings, maxims, ax- 
ioms, and directions in the ‘ Book of Painting’ 
is of the mechanical and prescriptive kind, of no 
present real value to painters of originality or 
who have access to good teaching; but they are 
interesting as showing the bent of this master 
mind, whose level of multiform greatness rises 
higher than any other that we know of so well. 
The voluminous notes and memoranda of com- 
position and groups in the ‘* Last Supper” and 
the ‘‘ Battle of Anghiari” constitute, from the 
archeological point of view, the most valuable 
part of the book, and it is from this point that 
Leonardo is the most interesting object of study 
which the biography of art bas preserved for us. 
Richter’s studies and elucidation of the confused 
memoranda for these two pictures are among 
the best examples we possess of successful re- 
search in this direction. Of the difficulties en- 
countered in the work only the reader of the 
bovk can form an adequate opinion. There is a 
most interesting variation from the design car- 
ried out in the fresco of the ‘* Last Supper " con- 
tained in the sketch in red chalk reproduced 
here, in which St. John, who sits at Christ's left 
hand, throws himself forward on the table, his 
ace buried in his hands as if in anagony of emo- 











tion as Christ 1s speaking, evidently foretelling 
his betrayal and death. The important chalk 
drawings relating to the picture are reproduced 
with an excellence which we have already com 
mended. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Quotations in the 
ford Howell 
versity. 


New Testament. By Craw 
Toy, Professor in Harvard Uni 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 184. 

Few readers of the New Testament ever try to 
compare its acknowledged quotations from the 
Old, and still less the sentences and phrases 
which it tacitly with the corre 
sponding words of the prophets, psalmists, or 
other Hebrew Few even of 
those attention from time to time 
called, by the notes of an expositor, to discre 


borrows, 
sacred writers. 
whose ls 
pancies in words and sentences of the Old and 
New Testaments which ought to be identical, 
have an idea how frequent such discrepancies 
The 
divergence lies often in mere particles or turns, 


are, and how essential are some of them. 


sometimes in the phraseology, and sometimes in 
the different sense and meaning attached to the 
Let us examine a few 
they almost consecutively present themselves 
In Acts iii. 22, 25, we read : “ Moses truly said 
unto the father, A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you . And 
every soul which will not bear that prophet 
The 
xvii. 15 


phrases, instances, 


as 


shall be destroyed from among the people.” 
corresponding words in Deuteronomy 
19), are: ‘* The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
theea prophet . . . And whosoever 
will not hearken . . I will it of 
him.” The Septuagint version accords with the 
Hebrew text. A part of the discrepancy is ex 

plainable by some copyist having changed the 
Hebrew word of him, into mcamme, 
from his people. According to Acts iii 25, Ged 
said ‘‘unto Abraham, And in thy seed 
the kindreds of the earth 

kindreds” stands for ‘* the 
xxii., S—Hebrew text and Septuagint 
responds to Gen, xii. 3, which has, 
‘‘in thee,” instead of *‘in thy seed.” Acts vii 
43, quotes Amos (v. 26, 27): ‘‘ Ye took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god 
femphban, figures which ye made to worshbi; 
them : and I will carry you away beyond Baby 

lon.” This agrees in part with the words of the 
prophet as rendered in the Septuagint, which 
couples with the tabernacle of Moloch the star 
of the “god Raiphan™; but the Hebrew text of 
Amos, as literally translated in the Autborized 
Version, says: ** Ye have borne the tabernacle 
of your Moloch and Chiun your images, the 
star of your god, which ye made to yourselves. 
Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity 
beyond Damascus.” And the Septuagint, t 
has ‘* Damascus,” instead of the New Testa 
ment’s “ Babylon,” which is strangely anachro 
nistic. is 
generally explained as being a corruption of the 
Septuagint’s ‘* Raipban,” which must have been 
originally Aaiphan, representing the Hebrew 
Chiun, properly Cheran, 
of the planet Saturn. , Quotes from 
Isaiah (lili. 8) this ‘place of the Scripture” 

‘In his humiliation bis judgment was taken 
away,” literally as the Septuagint bas it; but 
the Hebrew text of the prophet is different, and 


require 


Pie 7 nimMme, 


shall all 
The 


(ren 


blessed.” 
of 
but 


however, 


be 
natious ~ 
cor 


The New Testament’s *‘ Remphan' 


the primitive name 
Acts Viii | 


the Authorized Version renders 1t, ‘‘He was 
taken from prison and from judgment.” Acts 
xv Amos (ix. 11, 12), in the 


15-17, quoting 

t ‘It is written, 
AfterthisI will . . . build again the taber- 
nacle of David, that the residue of men 
might seek after the Lord”; but in the Hebrew 
original it is written: ‘I will raise up the taber- 













nacile of David, that they LV Possess 
the remnant of Edom Evidently the Hebrew 
Copy f Amos from which t Septuag Vas 
translated had yir's ay seck, tostead 
yir’shu, may possess, an abbreviat ft 
name of the Lord instead of th 
latable particle «fh of the Masoretic text ‘ 
dim, man, instead of ld ea Phat 
the Septuagint’s text was wrong } vi s ft 
every critical exsan 

Striking examples of new meaning atta 
to Old Testament phrases ir at t \ 
opening of the New Isaiah having e@ 

Ahaz, King of Judab, to allay bis fears 

to the alliance formed against | by BR 
King of Svria, and Pekab, King Israel, ga 
hima sign of his own dis . 
dictiotr Behold, a virginia bart s 
tuagint, whict is f wed by Aut i 
Version; “the vourng w ‘ 

Hebrew text! sha ery i i ‘ 

shall call bis name loimat lL. Bate amnd t ey 
shall he eat, that } ay “ 

evil, and choose the good I t 

shallknow torefusett \ t ‘ ‘ 

rest shall be forsaken of bot rk | ‘ 
14-1 Unmindf {f the cConmne 1 otwe 
the infaneyv of the nid of the sis anal eat 
horred invasion of the two kings, the ev 
Matthew sees it f tr 

A indicate t Aba he M vy. wi Was 
conceived of 1 FI G i va Taas | 

1 name ad ting ‘iva arid Uhaes 7 
sp Tinngr t l pan { wit if 
it might t f iow was wake! ’ 
Lord by tl prophet t Virgin shal 
be with t,and bring f ’ at Shey 
shall call his l vs | eV ATR 
geist ting par fase i 
sea x “ h speaks " n kg 
ind of the t ve imithe 

at these ter Ww Wr l 
was a child, tl lL lov " alle 
son out of Egvy “ 1 at A 
} phe \ ferr x to Jesus, w sac wa 
taken by his parents to Pevpt i gl 
be fultilled wt Was spok f the Lord by t} 
prophet, saying, Out of Egvpt have I « 

These few examples may, perhaps, suffice f 
show what grave perplex s must beset ever 
student of the Bible w endeavors critically t 
compare the quotations of the Gospels, th Act 
r the Epistles with the corresp ling Hebrew 
texts of the Old Testament. Whence those ve1 
bal deviations from the riginal Wher 
those apparent muisinterpretations and apparent 
perversions! Were the New Testament writers 
ignorant of Hebrew Had they before them c 
pies ofthe Hebrew Bible, often differing from 

ur Masoretic text’ Did they more or less fre- 


Ara 
Aramaic being the popu 


yuote the Old Testament from an 
malic transiatior 


idiom of Palestine 


juentiv 


the 


lar in their time’ Did they 
more or less exclusively use the Septuagint ver 
sion! Were their deviations based chiefly on 
better knowledge or on misconception‘ Did 
they frequently qu te from memory? Did they 
ever intentionally misquote a text, or pervert 


it to their notions 
like those of 
made only in a fan 


its meaning in order to adapt 
( Were their citations, 
generally 


and beliefs 
the 


Talmudists, 
tastically homiletic 


way! Many similar ques- 


tions themselves, and only a minute 
and comprehensive study can afford the answers, 
Only 
the spiritin whichthe work was done was not 


present 
Nor have diligent students been wanting. 


always of the right kind. Most of the examiners 
started with an apologetic bias, some were hy 
percritical. Few, only, devoted special works 
to the subject. Fewer still attempted to go over 
the whole ground, And the requirements of 
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the general public, in contradistinction to those 
of the learned, have hitherto been totally ig- 
nored. None of the publications in this field, 
from Drusius’s‘ Parallela Sacra,’ which appeared 
three centuries ago, to Bohl’s * Die alttestament- 
lichen Citate im Neuen Testament,’ published in 
1878, presents a general view of the texts with 
precise comparisons, 

This Professor Toy does in the work before 
us, in which he proposed to himself ‘‘ to discuss 
all the quotations in the New Testament, . . . 
to give the original texts with English trans- 
lation, and as exact an explanation as possible 
of the various passages, so that the precise 
thought of the Old Testament may be set along- 
side of the use made of it in the New Testament, 
and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions.” 
And this task he has executed with equal dili- 
gence, erudition, and good sense. Every sen- 
tence cited from the Old Testament is presented 
first—for the use of the general reader—in Eng- 
lish translations of the Hebrew original, of the 
Septuagint version, and of the quotation as it 
appears in the best Greek texts of the New Tes- 
tament. Then follow—for the more learned or 
inquisitive—the literal words of all three 
texts in Hebrew and Greek, and explanatory 
remarks, exegetical and critical, drawn from 
the vast range of expositorial and kindred litera- 
ture. The translations are the author’s own, 
with frequent deviations both from the Author- 
ized Version and the Revised, but with due re- 
gard to literalness and the results of the latest 
research. The critical remarks are generally 
succinct, and always equally frank and remote 
from irreverence. The same can be said of the 
extensive Introduction, in which the author 
sums up the results of the comprehensive in- 
quiry as to the “formal principies of New-Tes- 
tament quotation,” the ‘ hermeneutical princi 
ples,” and *‘the characters of the quotations in 
the several New-Testament books.” This por- 
tion of the book is especially valuable, present- 
various questions as to 


ing as it does both the 
sources, manner of citing, etc., and the solutions 
reached by the younger and freer 
critics, to which the author belongs, and whose 
views he lays before the public. He asks“a 
careful examination of the grounds on which 
they are based,” offering all the material by 
which they can and must be judged. The lead- 
ing conclusions we caunot refrain from placing 
here, with some of the argument, in a con- 
densed form before our readers, deeming them 
well supported, and in part fully established, 
by intrinsic evidence and weight of authority. 
The quotations from the Old Testament are 
never made from the original, but always from 
the Greek version, or an Aramaic, as is amply 
proved by the frequent deviations from the He 
and by the general agreement with the 
Septuagint. It is not likely that the New Testa- 
ment writers, except the learned Paul, kuew 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their 
time; Paul’s citations are uniformly from the 
Greek. Where freedom of quotation does not 
explain deviations from the Septuagint, the ci- 
tations may properly be referred to an Aramaic 
version as the direct source. That version, or 
turgum, was probably oral—as were the render- 
ings then generally employed in the synagogues 
—but well impressed upon the mind by constant 
use on public occasions. Written targums seem 
to have first made their appearance about a cen- 
tury after the composition of the oldest gospel, 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch being 
the earliest. The written version of the Septua- 
gint was, in its earlier parts, four or five cen- 
turies older. When Paul began to write his 
Epistles, the Septuagint bad eel been the autho- 
rized version of the Jewish world, including 


school of 


brew, 


Palestine, though Aramaic was there the ver- 
nacular. The text of that version which the 
evangelists and apostles used differed very little 
from the best recent texts, based on the Va- 
tican manuscript (of the middle of the fourth 
century of our era). This manuscript shows no 
traces of corruption, such as other copies largely 
underwent at the hands of scribes bent on bhar- 
monizing the sacred texts, by conforming the 
Septuagint to the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
or to the Greek of the New. The Egyptian 
translators of the Old Testament, whose version 
is thus accurately preserved, had evidently be- 
fore them a Hebrew text independent of our 
Masoretic, and, on the whole, inferior to it; nor 
did they always understand their Hebrew origi- 
nal. Butthey did their work conscientiously, and 
in a minority of cases in which their readings 
differ from the Masoretic do theirs deserve pre- 
ference. To the Septuagint’s deviations from 
the better Hebrew texts, as used in Palestine, 
and ata much later age collated and perpetu- 
ated by the Masoretes, the writers of the New 
Testament added new modifications, some unin- 
tentional, ‘tas would be natural in quoting from 
memory,” and others intentional, There are 
numerous instances of abridgment and conden- 
sation, of expansion and combiuation of pas- 
sages. 

“The attitude of the New-Testament writers 
towards the Scripture would account for some 
of these text changes. For them it was the one 
thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other 
books. The words of the Old Testament had 
become a part of their mental furniture, and 
they used them to a certain extent with the 
freedom with whicb they used their own ideas. 
They would naturally throw in words, or give 
turns to expressions, that would bring out the 
ideas they supposed to be contained in the text. 
This was the more pvatural from tbe peculiar 
ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, 
which allowed one to bring out of the Scripture- 
text any meaning that the words could possibly 
be made to bear, . 

“The New-Testament w rileme, . « « ex- 
pounders of religion, . . . belong Pony ‘the 
whole world and to all time; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. . . . As, without 
being Greeks, they wrote in the Greek of the 
day, so (with the exception of Paul) witbout be- 
ing rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical 
forms of the day. Their Scripture exegesis is 
substantially that which we find in the Talmud 
—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, 
they are affected in a special manner by their 
Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish ex- 
pounders of the Scripture) the Messiab had al- 
ready appeared, and his earthly career was 
knosn . . 

** Knowing the events of the Christ’s earlier 
career, they could compare them with the Old 
Testament and find the anticipation of them in 
the Prophets. . . . All those passages . .. 
that in any way recalled the experiences or the 
words of the Master would naturally be regard- 
ed as prophetic delineations of bim and his 
work. The current system of Scripture inter- 
pretation favored such a use of the Old-Testa- 
ment material. There was no attempt to fix 
the historical sense of the Bible with precision. 
The deeper the reverence for the departed Lord 
and tor the divine word, the greater tbe disposi- 
tion to find kim everywhere. Anything else 
would bave beeu — for that time and 
for those men. 

‘Interpretation is as really a human anda 
modern science as astronomy or chemistry; and 
to dewand of the New-Testament writers that 
they shai! practise the historical methods of our 
day is to wish to tear them from their surround- 
ings, and strip them of their buman natural- 
ness, 

“We must judge the New-Testament writers 
by the strictest rules of grammatical and histo- 
rical exposition. Nor can we pursue any other 
method with the Scriptural citationsof . . 
Jesus himself. . . . We may safely appeal 
to bim and his teacbing fur support when we say 
that true reverence for bis person and teaching 
is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
independent investigation of his words, . . 


In a deeply reverential tone and with perfect 
critical independence Professor Toy has done his 


} 


| the presence of the doctor. 


work. He has followed good guides closely, 
but with discretion and discrimination. Aiming 
at exhaustiveness, and avoiding bulkiness, he 
has discarded in his notes all unavoidable re- 
ferences to authorities, and practised a close con- 
densation, which here and there sligbtly borders 
on obscurity. The revision of the Hebrew verses 
quoted is remarkably accurate, the only slip 
which we have noticed being the omission of the 
particle eth after the words /6 th’nassii, on page 
21. Owing, however, to worn-out type, some 
of the finer vowel-points, or parts of them, are 
frequently wanting or almost imperceptible—as, 
to point out some of the worst instances, in the 
quotations from Isaiah, on page 53, and from 
Habakkuk, on page 119. Inthe “ list of works,” 
forming a part of the Introduction, the Latin 
titles of Gramm’s and Bauer’s Dissertations re- 
quire correction. In regard to Matthew's quota- 
tion from Zech. ix. (see pp. 50, 51), it is almost 
obvious that the source of the error was not a 
false reading hari'ii, corresponding to the Sep- 
tuagint’s answering to the 
New Testamenv’s 


8 xypvoce, but hddi'i, 
S eimare. 


A Memorial of John Farmer. By John Le 
Bosquet. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co, 
1884. 


WE cannot better recommend this charming 
sketch to our readers than by quoting the 
passage in which the author brings himself and 
his subject together upon the scene (in Concord, 
N. H.): 


‘* Allusion is made to a schoolboy not twelve 
years old, of parentage reputable but pot rich, 
his father a tin-plate and sbheet-iron worker, liv- 
ing in the neignborbood. One evening, about 
the close of the year 1822, he was sent, witha 
quill in bis hand, to the merchant doing business 
directly beneath the apothecary-shop, to ask the 
favor of the making of a pen ; those being days 
wen pens of steel were little known, and those 
in use grew upon the backs of geese and swans, 
and the making of a pen was an art in woich 
experts alone excelled. 

The merchant was busy, and said, ‘Run up 
to Dr. Farmer: he will doit.’ In a moment the 
boy was round the corner , up the stairs, and in 
He was greeted 
with a kind word and as kind a smile. The 
doctor’s penknife was always inorder. Taking 
the quill, he shaved olf about half the depth of 
the tubular part at the lower end, inner side ; 
fashioned the nib in approved form ; ®xactly 
divided the point, and cut it off ; then slipped 
the knife along the nigh side of the shaft, clear- 
ing off the web, and clipped it near the upper 
extremity—and the work was done, with an ac- 
curacy and despatch which the nicest machinery 
could scarcely have equalled ; the boy looking 


| on with eyes glistening with admiration, it be- 


ing to him tne neatest of sleight-of-hand. ‘Now 
write your name on that piece of paper, and 
see if you like it,’ said the doctor, passing both 
pen and paper to the boy. ‘The boy made some 
scratcbes meant for his name, and the compli- 
ment was returned, ‘You write pretty well ; 

wouldn’t you hke to learn to write better ?? 
The boy answered that he would ; when his 
new-found friend continued, ‘If you will come 
in here Saturday afternoon, [ will teach you’— 
that being the only half-day of the week in 
which scholars in those days had their libercy. 

‘* The boy promised, and was there punctually 
atthe hour. The writing-lesson despatched, he 
was invited to take a little exercise at the mor- 
tar, pulverizing medicine. And, when the busi- 
ness of the afternoon was accomplisbed, he went 
away witb an invitation toa similar entertain- 
ment the next Saturday. .. And now the 
favored lad, who had no other employment, was 
regularly installed as a student and an employee 
of the scholarly and honored John Farmer, 
Esq.” 

‘“*Uncle Remus” himself would not disown 
this picture. [ts particularity and antiquarian 
discursiveness are characteristic of the entire 
memorial. Benefactor and protégé grew so in- 
timate as to become bedfellows, and we learn 
how the indefatigable historical searcher made 
his toilet in the morning, what his personal ap- 


' pearance was, how he walked, how he foldeda 
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letter, how he used his ruler, what sort ofa desk 
he wrote at and chair sat in, how his shop and 
his several bed rooms were ordered, with refer- 
ence to the points of the compass, what few 
journeys he took, and many another detail 
w hich it would be tedious to mention, though it 
is all delightful to read about. A more excel 
lent man than John Farmer, or a more amiable, 
never lived; or, we must add, a more indus- 
trious, for the list of his writings and editings, 
arrangings and indexings, and the tale of his 
varied activity as secretary of learned and cha 

ritable associations, before death overtook him 
in his forty-ninth year, are amazing, especially 
if we bear in mind the extreme delicacy of bis 
constitution. The author perhaps hardly empha- 
sizes sufficiently Dr. Farmer’s eminence as hav 

ing. in his ‘Genealogical Register of the First 
Settlers of New England,’ made (to use the 
words of one of bis disciples) ‘‘ the commence 

ment of our national taste for genealogy,” and 
become the father of a literature already vast 
in the aggregate, and yearly swelling. 

To the humanitarian side of his subject Mr. 
Le Bosquet does as much justice as was compati- 
ble with Dr. Farmer was 
corresponding secretary of the New Hampshire 
Anti-Slavery Society, wrote its annual reports, 
and willed it money. In writing to the 
lad, who had meantime graduated from the 
printing-office to the ministry, he checks a flow 
of historical reminiscence with—‘ But I cannot 
enlarge, as | must say a word on anti-slavery. 
It was the remark of a good old Puritan minis- 
ter, that he wished to sweeten his mouta daily 
with a little of Calvin; so, in like manner, do | 
find it comfortable for me to dip a little into anti- 
slavery.” He continues: ‘‘ The Ladies’ Society 
here are sending out petitions to every town in 
the State. They are before us men in the good 
cause; and I know not [but] that the world 
would go on better if Miss Martineau’s princi 


bis modest scheme. 


1QO* 
Lee, 


ples of the rights of women (see the chapter on 
the ‘ Political Non-Existence of Women,’ in her 
new work, ‘Society in America’) should be re- 
ceived and carried out.” This passage is inte 
resting because bis biographer, like so many 
clergymen of the time, was just then taking 
alarm at the admission of women to equal par- 
ticipation in the public proceedings and organi- 
zation of the abolitionists. Mr. Le Bosquet 
thought this contrary to the Bible, and de- 
structive of the very bases of society, and in the 
division which followed he joined his cloth in 
opposing the woman’s-rights (Garrisonian) wing. 
The extract just quoted is proof enough that his 
old master, had he tived longer, would have 
kept bis equilibrium. 
tiful friendly relation between Dr.,Farmer and 
the ‘‘ M. C.” (Mary Clark, as we surmise) of p. 
73, which made it impossible for him to view the 
coéperation of the female sex in all good works 
as anything but natural and praiseworthy. On 
p. 122, Mr. Le Bosquet seems to imply that Dr. 
Farmer disapproved of the censure directed 
against tbe Church (as ‘‘the bulwark of sla 
very ’) by his fellow-abolitionists: but the 
of 1854 cited on p. 106 shows him to 
in full accord with them, 

We cannot guess bow many book-buyers pur- 
chase biographies which have no immediate per- 
sonal interest for them, but to all we would hold 
up this sketch as a model in style and feeling: a 
tribute mellowed by the nearly fifty vears which 


Indeed, there was a beau- 


lott 
eUt 


eT 


lave been 


have elapsed since John Farmer ceased from bis 
labors. 





Translations 
Republic of 


1SS 


A Day in Athens with Socrates. 
from the Protagoras and the 
Plato. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE ‘‘day ” which the reader of this charmin 

little volume spends ‘*in Athens ” 


~ 


is beguu with 


if 


an early morning visit of Socrates and one 

his friends to the sophist Protagoras, ** while in 
the ‘Republic,’ far on into the night, a group 
may be found absorbed in the contemplation of 
justice and the work wrought by it upon the 
soul.” The selections from these two works —for 


not even the short *‘ Protagoras’ is given entire 
are thus in part designed to present a picture of 


life in ancient Athens. In another sense this 
book is a supplement to the ‘ Socrates’ of the 
same author, published a few years ago, in 


which the aspect under which So 
sented is ‘that of the bero, the martyr, t! 
spired thinker.” in 
> he appears ina lifferent 
light, ‘‘in the irrelevant sallies and flights of 
ul 
in the 


rates is pre 


In this, and especially 


rhe 
‘ Protagoras, very 
fancy in which be indulges, in bis wilf mis 
conceptions and misleading sopbistries, 
tricks which be plays upon his grave aod rever 
tl 


ul 


end coadjutors, in his determination to get 
or f 
The editor questions whether to regard Socrates 


better of every one else by fair means 


as “adoptivug for the moment the eristic method 


which be elsewhere condemns,” or, as represented 
by Plato, as young and inexperienced. In either 
case, the essence of bis doctrine is not found in 


these special features, but bis every where 


appears to be ‘‘to force upon men the ce 


aim 
nviu 


tion that a ‘life without self-examination 


Is not 


worth hving.’” The practical value of discus 


sions like these and their direct bearing upon the 
life of to day are well illustrated in the preface 


and we are heartily glad that a work of su 

tonic power as this is placed in the bands of the 
young people of America. The translation is 
every way admirable, accurate, and in racy 


idiomatic English, and there are a number of 
helpful notes. 
® - 


Oregon: The Struggle for Possession. By 


W 
liam Barrows. [American Commonwealths 
Series.] Boston: Houghton, Mill! X 4 
ISS4, 


Ir we should insist 
as indicated 


upon the natur 


by its general title, this volume 


would seem quite out of place; there is very 
little of the American comn wea in i 

Indeed, Mr. Barrows himself tells us 

that ‘‘this book is designed to be a bistory f 





the concession of Oregon, and not a history of 
Oregon.” But even this disclaimer does pot 
fully indicate the divergence of this volume 
from the presumed design of the series 5 
ratber a summary of the territorial acquisitions 
of the United States in the Northwest, wit 
eXcursuses Into the various boundary sputes 
which have marked our bist Th vs 
of La Salle and Joliet, the boundary lit c 
tween Mexico and the United States, the treaties 
of Ryswick and Utrecht, the travels of Jonatha 
Carver, the search for the Northwest passage 
the ** Aroostook war.” all these and a variety of 
other equally remote topics seem to the author t 
find a practicable pass into the storv of Oreg 
When he adds to these minor details those n 
directly connected with his subject, the early 
discoveries on tl Pacifi ast and in the 
interior, the original claims of the tive Powers 
to the Oregon untry, the successive retire 
ment of Spain, France, and Russia, the dij 


macy of the t 
and the U 


the United States, 


wo ult 


nited States 





i “4 . 
n might have availed 





to give us an insight into t influences of the 
slavery controversy on the admission of Oregon, 
and an account of Oregon's first quarter century 
of Statehood 

Very much space is given to the Hudson Bay 


Company, that remarkable monom which for 


iA 


































































two centuries walled t v1 ation from the 
British portion of western North Ame n, and 
kept it a wilderness, sacred to f hearing ani 
mals,to their authorize apt and large v F 
idends on watered stock, The story of the struggle 
of American immigration w this by perborea 
gareby readsa . Ae a ‘ blurt f 
Nors 2 ds aga e % { st yia . l me % 
the same vastness of territory, the same a ' ‘ 
ant ice and snow ! sa nvster pa ewe ‘ 
for evilin the northern « the sa ‘fe 
fhet between light and darkness \ \ and 
savagery. Butthe American frost ants pr if 
to be only a feel folk when the s x was 
brought to a direct iss W wer 
fairly pitted against tt } t R " 
the school-house, and the mis Ary vw 
run it {f tl reg vw ‘ 
which must hav set { ra s t 
trappers a iv ’ rs, t “ | 
and omnipotence bad always tx pra 
svuonyi st S 
The story of this st as t t VA 
— 
part of Mr. Ba Wws's } ila 
threadba effortst ‘ t tle by 
very irchas t N . 
America t t ¢ 
n i i i . \ aes 
repetit - The « » i 
litferent chay rs, at \ 
Space Certa pet ines rate 
they t Wes t | ‘ VW 
Ha s Ww S) 1 xz 
t ( x t showed tbat t ‘a 
rier Was passat s och ged t BY 
t hs SSlVe fea t ny ] 
reader is reaayvt vot ta i 
for wt t Wag st . \ . 
k for sa s s he 
i ie A Mila 
SS 
Tut st work of t e } ant | 7) 
s al nt \ Ter ‘ his ‘ 
t i s lt isa f @SSAVS, 1 “ 
\ S : friendst L hie 
St sto be a trite and w t 
{ is kK | at we wre istat ale 
busy to pl sopt very dav afta s . 
a bold atte t. Yet result is) mos HOY 
i e, Lbeaut ris tay ess! ai } é 
sing t t i f { t establish s 
abstract svste He is a i f the world.wl 4 
bas lis and ved, and hae bad friends among 
all sorts of people nand women, respectable 
t Mes tal bakit g his pers ilexXpenience 
asa basis, betellsus what he t'iinks about the way 
“ iships are generaily formed, and 
w they are broken: how friends behave in ad { 
versity, how they speak of each other behind ; 
each other's back, of the relations between voung | 
i nen, between men and women, le in- 
troduces us to a number of people, and he bas a 
happy knack of characterizing them in a few 
words so that thev become living creatures to us 
The power of ervation displayed is remarka 
ble, and the book contains material enough for a 
1. zen novels 
There isa tinge of sadness in it—the author . 
base parted with many illusions. But he is far 


from being a pessimist: bis conclusion seems to 
be that if we are only willing to take our fellow 
creatures as they are, and do not ask for too 


much, this world is a rather comfortable place 


livein. That such a disquisition should have 


‘ 
t 
beet 


1 written by the same person who wrote the 
brilliant works on Spain and Constantinople, 


shows not 


only the wide range of his talent, but 


also what a wonderful instrument for the ex 


pression of modern thought is found in modern 
Itahan pr It bas all the precision and bril 
liancy of French prose with peculiar merits of 


sé. 
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its own. In ‘Constantinople’ are pages brilliant 
with sunshine, wonders of word-painting worthy 
of Théophbile Gautier; in the ‘Amici’ the language 
sometimes reminds us of Montaigne. In France 
the rigid rule of the Academy would condemn as 
vulgar a great many of the bappiest expressions 
used by our author. What can be happier, to 
express great grief, than to say that a person 
‘* weeps all the tears of bis soul” (piange tutte le 
lagrime dell’ anima)? Yet what French author 
would use in serious prose the equivalent French 
expression, pleurer toutes les larmes de son 
corps? 

When an Italian wrote to Voltaire in defence 
of the Italian language, and pointed out to him 
the bappy use which was made in that language 
of augmentatives and diminutives, the French- 
man answered, that they too had used such child- 
ish artifices in the infancy of their language, but 
tiat they had outgrown them. Old and quaint 
language is still used in the provinces: but how- 
ever it may be admired when introduced by 
George Sand in her rural sketches, and of late in 
some books of André Theuriet’s, it is pot known 
and is not imitated by those who in Paris lay 
down the rules for the language of civilized 
Frenchmen, It is different in Italy. When in 
this century literature revived from its long 





sleep, and an attempt was made to purify the | 


national language from the French jargon 
which had crept in, it was perceived how rich a 
mine existed in the dialects, especially in that of 
Tuscany, the classic !and of poetry and song— 
the ‘‘ bel paese 1A dove il si suona,” 
movement was carried too far, and our author 
has written elsewhere a very interesting essay 
on this subject. But, in the hand of a master, 
the instrument proved to be a wonderful one. 
A language was evolved, refined yet popular; 


By some the | 


and in language, as in politics, the real power 


rests with the people. 

The Boys of Thirty five : 
Town. By Edward Henry Elwell. 
Lee & Shepard. 1884. 

TuIs little book will captivate young and old. 

It isa thinly-disguised picture of boy life in 

“ Landsport ” (Portland) in Jackson’s time, and 

while much of it is peculiar to the locality, yet a 

large portion will stand for other parts of the 

New England seaboard also. Not only in Port- 

land, but in every considerable town, boys were 

divided into hostile camps by the quarter in 
which they lived—here the Liberty Streeters, 


A Story of a Seaport 
Boston: 


the Gorham’s Cornéi” bays, ‘the Down-Town- | 


ers, etc. Not only to Portland, but to Boston, 
the Vermont \farmer drove bis produce down 
‘‘on runners” ¥n winter. “Everywhere in New 
England the mijitja nréster became as ridi- 
culous, disorderly, and disreputable as in Maine. 
The noisy Fourth is only just ceasing to be 
the nuisance which it was then in a far 
bigher degree. It is in and about the harbor 
tbat the local flavor of these reminiscences 
is perbaps the strongest. Mr. Elwell has a light 
and playful touch, with considerable graphic 
force and much sympathy with the boyish age. 
He goes so far in concealing the identity of bis set 
that he even gives himself a pseudonym. It is not 
otherwise with public characters, except in rare 
instances. One of these is characteristic enough 
to be quoted. The boys were playing roly-poly 
on the sidewalk with a dainty home-made bali 
of soft leather, stuffed with woollen yarn and 
india-rubber: 

“Ed Thompson had the ball, and he tossed _ it 
into the air just as a gentleman was passing 
with a small boy at his side. The gentleman 
caught the ball as it came down, and critically 
examined it, . . . seemed satisfied with his ex- 
amination of the ball, and, turning to Ed. 
Thompson, banded bim a four-pence ’alfpenny, 
gave the ball to the boy by his side, and passed 
on. 

‘* Ed. Thompson, who was a shy little fellow, 
stood dumbfounded, while Ben Hunter cried 
out— 
“*That’s John 


dence.’” 


Neal, confound bis impu- 
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ment Series, 25 cents. 


‘It is something in these days to hit upon the 
ogee for a story which, relatively speaking, may 
we called original, and Hugh Conway has suc- 
ceeded in doing this. The story has 


vivid interest.”—Literary World. 


“In a purely literary sense, worthy of com- 
mendation. The reader finds variety 
enough to keep his appetite alw ays fresh,” ”— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


[e OR SALE.—18 choice PANSY io 4NTS 
by mail, postage paid for One Dolla 
ALBERT DOHLES, W aterioo, a. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


AN EPITOME OF ANCIENT, MEDL#- 


VAL, AND MODERN HISTORY. 

By Carl Ploetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by William H. Tillinghast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo, $3. 

An admirably concise and accurate general pkg 
embracing the salient features in the records of all na- 
tions and peoples of which any account has come down 
to us. It is excellently adapted for use in colleges, 


seminaries, academies, and schools, as well as for pri- 
vate libraries. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
ON THE QURAN. 


Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with acomplete Index to the Text, Pre- 
liminary Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev. E. M 
Wherry. Vol. 32 in the “ Philosophical Library.” 
Vol. IL, $4.50. 


This Commentary is intended to enable readers to 


ascertain as readily as possible the teaching of the | 


Quran on any particular subject. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
11 East 17th St., New York, 


Boston ; 
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Rk. Worthington’s 


NEW BOOKS 


THE QUEEN’S NEW BOOK. 
MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
of a Life in the Highlands.—From 1862 to 1882. With 
all the iJJustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
With 100 illustrations. 
$1.25. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE 
By A. EGMonT HAKE. 
maps. 1 vol, 


OUR HOMES. 


By ROBERT HAMMOND. 1 vol 


GORDON. 
Illustrated with portraits and 
Svo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


UNIQUE EDITION. 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 
United States. “Unique Edition” (with the steel 


Rortraits of the ten-volume Liorary Edition). In 6 
volg., cloth, gilt top, white label (only 219 sets so 
mage), $15.50. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B'way, N.Y 
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